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Growing Lines of Hungerin Alameda County | 


by Lydia Gans 


e’ve all seen those images 

of hunger -- gaunt, lethar- 

gic children or a crowd of 

desperate people, arms 
reaching up for a food handout. That’s in 
Africa, or Asia, far away, not in America. 
But right here in Oakland, many volun- 
teers who serve meals to the poor are see- 
ing hunger grow in a disturbing way. 

A little over a year ago, Food Not 
Bombs started coming to San Pablo and 
23rd Street in Oakland to give out several 
carloads of food that the nearby Whole 
Foods Market wasn’t able to sell. : 

After some weeks, when the crowds 
saw they could depend on us for regular 
distributions, the whole process became 
an orderly weekly event. The people now 
cheerfully form a line, a group of wheel- 
chair-users in a separate line, and almost 
everybody remembers to bring their own 
shopping bag. A few people come for- 
ward to help unload and distribute the 
quantities of food. But more and more 
people are showing up each time. 


ae People_are hungry..eyen, here in. 
America. The lines are longer; but the 


amount of surplus food from the market 


seems to be steadily diminishing. | inter- 


See Hunger on the Rise page // ite Not Bombs serves a meal at People’s Park. The lines of hungry people are growing longer in the Bay Area. _ Lydia Gans photo 


Oakland Uses Just Cause Law to Sue Banks and 
Brokers for Illegal Evictions from Foreclosures 


ne. y ep ee Rd repeated warnings, banks and their agents 

have continued to violate local law by send- ye 
ing illegal eviction notices to good tenants 

in foreclosed buildings. Eviction notices are 43 
often accompanied by cash-for-keys offers 
that do not come close to covering normal 
moving costs.” 


by Lynda Carson 


ver the past decade, tenant 
activists in Oakland engaged in 
a relentless struggle to bring 
the Just Cause eviction protec- 
tions into existence. Convinced that the 


OG 


Just Cause laws were vitally needed to 
protect Oakland’s renters in their struggle 
to keep a roof over their heads, a majority 
of Oakland voters passed the ballot mea- 
sure on Nov. 5, 2002. 

After the electoral struggle was won, 
came the battle to defend the ordinance 
from greedy landlords, bankers and realtors. 

Without the Just Cause eviction protec- 
tions being available as a legal tool to pro- 
tect Oakland families from the excessive 
greed of landlords, bankers and realtors, 
there would be little in the way to stop the 
brutal exploitation of the working class 
and poor by greedy capitalists who would 
evict their own mothers to make a profit. 

On March 11, Oakland City Attorney 
John Russo announced that he had filed 


“Many tenants who receive these 
notices are families who have never- been 
late on their rent and are protected from 
eviction by Oakland’s Just Cause ordi- 
nance,” City Attorney Russo said. “These 
evictions are not only illegal, they are 
inhumane and can cause extraordinary 
hardship for families in Oakland.” 

Oakland not only filed lawsuits against 
the banks, but also sued the local agents 
who are paid to evict renters from proper- 
ties the banks have taken over through 
foreclosure. Russo said, “Oakland also 
filed complaints against several local real 
estate companies and brokers who have 
sent wrongful eviction notices to tenants 
following foreclosure.” 

It is fortunate that the Just Cause law 
was still on the books for Russo to use as 


five lawsuits against major banks a At the Alameda County Courthouse, Oakland activists protest an auction David Bacon 
real-estate brokers for violating Oakland 's of the foreclosed home of Armando Ramos and Fernanda Cardenas. 


Just Cause eviction-protection ordinance. 
a 
The banks include JP Morgan Chase. ‘Oakland landlords had succeeded in their 


if 66 e e e e e 
Fidelity National Financial and their sub- Oakland has been hit with waves of illegal evictions as a atietipts to overturn the Just Cause ordi- 
sidiaries: and the brokers involved in the yesult of the foreclosure crisis. Some banks have routinely _ nance, the City Attorney's office would 


suits include Keller Williams, Session : thes | have been deprived of an indispensable 

! sed 

Be a ease iecoRalty) violated the law by evicting good tenants from foreclo cote cde tea techie mesllegal CIO 
A prepared statement from the Oakland apartments and homes without cause. | 


City Attorney’s office stated, “Despite — Oakland City Attorney John Russo 


photo a legal remedy for the wrongful evictions 
carried out by banks and brokers. If 


See City Attorney Sues page 9 
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Phantom Victories in the Struggle to Eliminate 
Widespread Homelessness in San Francisco 


by Robert L. Terrell 


an Francisco’s municipal leaders 

exude considerable pride when they 

assert that they have removed approx- 
imately 8,000 homeless people from the 
city’s streets during the past six years. Pride 
is also evident when they discuss the num- 
ber of homeless people who have been sub- 
stantially rehabilitated during their watch 
via municipal assistance. 

Several methods were employed over 
the years as part of their sustained cam- 
paign to dramatically reduce the number 
of homeless people on the city’s streets, 
including the practice of providing free, 
one-way bus tickets for homeless people 
who agreed to be deported in this manner. 

Between 2004 and 2007, more than 
2,500 people were spirited out of the city 
via this program, which arguably helped 
San Francisco, but did little or nothing to 
reduce homelessness in the United States 
as a whole. 

During the same period, San Francisco 
provided housing units to an additional 
1,531 homeless people. In addition, the 
mayor’s innovative Homeless Connect 
program provided opportunities for hun- 
dreds of volunteers to get personally 
involved in delivering much-needed sup- 
port to homeless people. 

Such accomplishments need to be 
acknowledged and appreciated. Thus, the 
pride being expressed by many of those 
most closely associated with the city’s 


effort to successfully manage the home- — 


less problem is at least partially justified. 
Furthermore, it should be acknowl- 


edged that Mayor Gavin Newsom risked a 
great deal when he asserted, upon taking 
office in 2003, that he looked forward to 


having the success or failure of his admin- 


istration tied to his effort to substantially 
eliminate San Francisco’s massive popu- 
lation of homeless people. 

The accomplishments noted above 
notwithstanding, it seems correspondingly 
appropriate to note that the Newsom 
administration’s engagement with home- 
less people has also engendered unrelent- 
ing criticism. Even before the Newsom 
administration took office, critics claimed 
that his “Care Not Cash” campaign theme 
was more threat than promise. 

That line of criticism expanded as the 
new administration began to cut welfare 
benefits to homeless people, and divert the 
savings to housing for members of that par- 
ticular segment of the municipal populace. 
Major controversy continues in government 
circles, and among homeless advocates, 
regarding the Community Justice Center 
recently established in the Tenderloin and 
other poverty-stricken neighborhoods by 
the Newsom administration. 

The Newsom administration probably 
deserves additional criticism for the manner 
in which it collaborated for several years 
with Bush administration policies and pro- 
cedures regarding homeless people. 

For example, any comprehensive review 
of that collaboration will quickly reveal that 
San Francisco was one of the most promi- 
nent of the 3,900 U:S. cities that spent 
much of the last decade being unduly influ- 
enced by crass politics, and intentionally 
inadequate funding priorities, that were 
more symbolic than substantive. 

The key point to be understood is that 


the Bush administration’s policies regard- © 


ing homelessness were more or less on 
par with its discredited pursuits of peace, 
fiscal sobriety and disaster relief. In other 
words, the Bush administration’s policies 
vis-a-vis poor U.S. citizens were consis- 
tently devastating for those at the bottom 
of the U.S. socio-economic pyramid, and 


Neither the Democrats nor Republicans have found a way to stop the ongoing rise in homelessness. 


that obviously includes those to poor to 
secure housing for themselves. 

In their effort to obtain as much federal 
financial assistance as possible, San 
Francisco officials bought into, and broadly 
touted, Bush administration strategies 
regarding the problem. Thus, primary atten- 
tion was devoted to getting homeless peo- 
ple off the streets, and out of sight. 

Unfortunately, this approach guaran- 
teed that substantive issues such as the 
causes of homelessnéss, the skyrocketing 
cost of private housing, and the funda- 
mental transformation underway in seg- 
ments of the job market historically filled 
by working-class people, would be largely 
ignored. It also encouraged the adoption 
of disjointed, balkanized, difficult-to- 
manage, financially chaotic approaches to 
homeless people and their problems. 

Moreover, this approach severely inhib- 
ited critical public dialogue about the rea- 
sons why so many people were being 
forced into homelessness during one of the 
most prosperous periods in U.S. history. 

One of the most important results here 
in San Francisco is that invaluable time 
has been lost in our struggle to categori- 
cally reduce the amount of unnecessary 
human suffering taking place on the 
streets of this city. 

Much has been accomplished during 
the Newsom years, more certainly than 
during the tenures in office of his immedi- 
ate predecessors. Nevertheless, much 
remains to be done. Thousands of home- 
less people still inhabit our streets. The 
fact that many of them are new arrivals 
underscores one of the most important 
shortcomings in the programs and policies 
pursued during the past few years by the 
city’s leaders, public and private. 

That key shortcoming was the core 
assumption that removing approximately 
3,000 chronic offenders from the streets 
could essentially eliminate San 
Francisco’s homeless crisis. The fact that 
administration officials are currently 
boasting, after several years of effort, that 
they have actually removed 8,000 people 
from the streets highlights their capacity 
to express hubris in response to an out- 


come that more modest individuals might 


reasonably use to issue apologies. 

In any event, given the economic melt- 
down currently underway around the 
world, there is every good reason to 
believe that the trickle of homeless people 
repopulating our streets will expand dur- 


Homeless citizens have been allowed to suffer in full view. 


ing the period immediately ahead into a 
flood of destitute people in desperate need 
of assistance. Unfortunately, there is a 
very good chance that many of those who 
end up in this position will be forced to 
fend for themselves. 

For example, San Francisco, which is 
one of the nation’s wealthiest cities, is 
currently facing a $575.6 million budget 
deficit for next year. That amount is equal 
to approximately SO percent of the city’s 
discretionary spending. 

The city’s fiscal situation is worse than 
at any time since the 1930s, and munici- 
pal officials are currently implementing 
massive cuts in services. The proposed 
cuts include services for mentally ill out- 
patients and drug addicts, two groups rep- 
resented in disproportionately high num- 
bers among the homeless. ies 

As things currently stand, assistance 
from Washington, D.C., constitutes San 
Francisco’s best possible hope for avoid- 
ing the worst possible results of the 
impending escalation in the size and com- 
plexity of its homeless problem. But the 
Obama administration is currently devot- 
ing scant attention to poverty-stricken 
Americans in general. Slight increases in 
federal funding for housing and homeless- 


_ness have been announced, but any 


Robert L. Terrell photo 
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Obama administration plans to signifi- 
cantly expand services to homeless peo- 
ple, are secret at this moment. 

Most signs indicate that the administra- 
tion is intent on saving bankers, 
financiers, and various, well-positioned 
billionaire plutocrats from experiencing 
the logical outcomes associated with their 
excesses. The. Obama administration is 
also taking the steps it considers neces- 
sary to shore up middle-class finances and 
earning power.: 

It appears that everyone else is going to 
be left to their own devices. Many of the 
substantially abandoned souls who end up 
in this category will manage, somehow, to 
cobble together sufficient resources to sur- 
vive, and possibly prosper. 

But it is almost certain that many of 
our fellow citizens are destined during the 
months immediately ahead to become 
members of the flood of people being dri- 
ven into abject poverty and desperate, 
life-threatening homelessness, by macro- 
economic forces over which they have lit- 
tle or no control. 

Here in San Francisco, we are going to 
need more than premature pride in order to 
withstand the oncoming flood of homeless 
people heading for ‘our streets, alleys, parks, 
promenades and residential doorways. 
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Oakland Police Criminalize Street Spirit Vendor 


Editorial by Terry Messman 


n Friday, March 13, Street Spirit 
vendor Ricky Anderson was con- 
fronted by an Oakland police offi- 
cer while selling the newspaper at 14th and 

Broadway near Oakland City Hall. The 
officer ordered Anderson to stop selling the 
paper and cited him for panhandling. 

Anderson immediately told the police- 
man that he was not panhandling, but that 
he was a vendor licensed to exchange 
Street Spirit for donations from the public. 
Anderson showed his Street Spirit badge, 
with his vendor photo, to the officer. 

The cop ignored all that and barked at 
him, “Hey, you’ re a panhandler. That’s just 
another way for you guys to panhandle.” 

Anderson told Officer Mantin that 
homeless vendors had been selling Street 
Spirit all over the East Bay for more than a 
decade without being cited or arrested by 
police. The officer refused to listen, told 
Anderson he was a panhandler and issued a 
citation for “solicitation for private needs,” 
a violation of OMC 5.18.030. 

In response, Anderson proudly pinned 
the ticket on his jacket as a symbolic 
protest and continued selling the newspa- 
per, valiantly displaying the citation like a 
badge of honor to everyone who bought a 
copy. “I kept selling it because I knew | 
was right,” he said. “and I’m going to 
keep selling it every day.” 

Anderson plans to go to court to fight 
the charge, and he is.represented by attor- 
neys of the East Bay Community Law 
Center (EBCLC) who have closely ana- 
lyzed the ordinance, OMC 5.18.030, and 
believe it to be unconstitutional. 

Anderson said he was shocked by the 
police harassment, because he has seen 
hundreds of vendors sell the paper over 
the years, and none were treated like crim- 
inals before. een whi 

“I told that officer that everyone around 
here buys the Street Spirit,” he said. 

“Sergeants and other police officers buy the 
Street Spirit themselves, and people in the 
mayor’ s office buy it and read it. 

“| think he did it to harass me and other 
Street Spirit vendors. It’s absurd to do that 
because the Street Spirit is not panhandling. 
It’s a way to help someone that doesn’t 
have a job to get back on their feet.” 

It is a chilling statement for the 
Oakland police to outlaw the selling of a 
newspaper in the very shadow of City 
Hall. Because the corner of 14th and 
Broadway is near Oakland City Hall and 
many city offices, it is one of the most 
important places in the entire East Bay for 
Street Spirit to be distributed. 

' It is crucial for homeless vendors to 
sell the paper at this location to ensure 
that it can reach government officials with 
its reports on homelessness, affordable 
housing, tenant issues, evictions and the 
civil rights of the poor — in.a city that has 
enormous problems in all these areas. 

Street Spirit, a publication of the 
American Friends Service Committee 
(AFSC), has been sold by hundreds: of 
homeless vendors in the East Bay over the 
past 15 years. The vendor program is 
managed by BOSS _ (Building 
Opportunities for Self-Sufficiency), one 


of the most experienced homeless service 


_ providers in the East Bay. 


It is a massive good will program that 
provides homeless and disabled vendors a 
way to earn a living in tough economic 
times, and gives the public a concrete way 
to help. Homeless vendors sell Street Spirit 
for $1.00 per issue and keep all proceeds. 

Suddenly, after all those years of good 
will, and at-a-time When the economy has 
pushed countless people in Oakland fur- 
ther into poverty and desperation, an 


_ overzealous officer unilaterally decided to 


make it a crime to sell Street Spirit. 

Wilson Riles, the director of Justice 
Programs for the AFSC, said, “I think it 
was totally unjustified” for the police to 
criminalize Anderson. “I think it’s evidence 
of some increased tension between Oakland 
cops and the community, and particularly 
those who are the most marginalized and in 
need of help,” Riles said. 

AFSC is concerned that criminalizing 
vendors not only tramples on Anderson’s 
constitutional rights, but also erodes the 
First Amendment right to free speech. 

Riles said, “The police don’t necessari- 
ly protect those rights for us, unfortunate- 
ly. There have been too many cases 
already of our Oakland Police Department 
limiting, if not eliminating, rights that 
people have, and one of those is the right 
to free speech.” 

In the middle of the worst economic 
climate since the Depression, and ina city 
wracked by high unemployment rates, an 
Oakland cop chose to make it a crime for 
a poor man to earn a living. 

Riles said, “One of the real values of 
the Street Spirit program is it gives people 
who might not have an opportunity other- 
wise, an opportunity to be positive, con- 
tributing members of the community, and 
I think that is terribly important. It is real- 
ly tragic that this particular officer, and 
the police department in general, is not 
respectful of those job opportunities that 
Street Spirit provides.” 

Paul Boden, executive director of the 
Western Regional Advocacy Project 
(WRAP), monitors violations of the civil 
rights of homeless people and the criminal- 
ization of poverty in cities up and down the 


| Wonate or Subscribe to Street Spirit! 


I Street Spirit is published by the American Friends Service Committee. Homeless vendors receive 50 papers a day, earn income and 
j educate the community about social justice issues. AFSC shoulders the entire publishing and printing costs to give our vendors a job : 
I and a positive alternative to panhandling. Please donate or subscribe to Street Spirit! Help us remain an independent voice for justice! 


© Lenclose $25 for one year's subscription. 


Send Donations to: 
Street Spirit 


1730 Franklin St., Suite 212 . 
Oakland, CA 94612 » 
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Ricky Anderson displays Street Spirit at the EBCLC law office. 
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West Coast. Boden said the harassment of 
Ricky Anderson in Oakland is part of a pat- 
tern of repression that is happening in a lot 
of cities at present. 

“It's about what Ricky represents, not 
what he’s doing,” Boden said. “Cops, in 
alliance with business improvement dis- 
tricts, want people that look poor — or 
that look ‘non-shopper-friendly’ — to get 
the hell out of Dodge. And they’II use 
whatever tools they can find, or they’ll 
make it up, or they’ II just harass people. 

“Because for every Ricky who stands 
up for his rights and gets justice, there’s 
15 or 20 Rickys that take the ticket and 
walk on down the road, feeling like crap, 
and the ticket turns into a warrant and 
they’re in the criminal justice system.” 

That is precisely why the cop’s citation 
is so chilling to First Amendment rights, 


because most vendors will be silenced and 
driven away by this harassment. This 


police repression can gradually succeed in 
creating a de facto segregated zone where 
homeless people — and homeless news- 
papers — are not tolerated. 

Boden said, “They’ ve done it time and 
time again. If they screw over enough of 
them, so many poor people are already so 
beaten down that they accept the abuse 
and they go away. And that’s exactly 
what they want. We have to speak out. 

“And we have to speak to the people 
who are being criminalized, not just speak 
to the media and the politicians. We need 
front-line community organizing to show 
that together we have strength.” 

Ricky Anderson sells Street Spirit 
because he is poor. It gives him a source of 
income and a source of hope. Does the 
City of Oakland really intend to burden a 
homeless man with a fine he cannot pay? 

Oakland City Attorney John Russo has 
taken a very positive step in protecting 
Oakland tenants from unjust eviction by fil- 
ing lawsuits against banks and real-estate 
brokers. Now, another group of poor people 
suffering unjust treatment need protection. 

We call upon City Attorney Russo to 
investigate this case, dismiss this unjust 
citation, and then work with the police 
department to stop criminalizing Street 
Spirit vendors. 
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New City America 


by Terry Messman 


n analyzing some of the forces that 

lead city officials to try to sweep 

away the homeless poor, a new 
name is emerging in several cities. Paul 
Boden, director of WRAP, said that a 
company based in San Diego called. 
New City America, specializes in advis- 
ing local cities in California about “how 
to form business improvement districts 
and gentrify downtown corridors.” 

That means New City America 
shows city officials how to remake 
cities in the image of commerce, and 
how to use the engine of gentrification 
to push out poor people. 

New City America has begun mov- 
ing into Oakland in a big way with its 
gentrification schemes. It recently was 
awarded a contract to manage the 
Downtown Oakland Community Benefit 
District and the Lake Merritt/Uptown 
Community Benefit District. 

This is New City America’s first 
large management contract in the Bay 
Area and it will oversee the allocation of 
more than $2 million per year in “spe- 
cial benefit services” in Downtown and 
Lake Merritt, according to its website. 

With truly auspicious timing, the 
Oakland police are clamping down on 
panhandlers and homeless vendors in the 
very areas, and at the same moment, that 
big gentrification plans are under way. 

Gentrification never fails to be a two- 
faced process. The public face is all 
upbeat and upscale, with assurances of 
public/private partnerships and sunlit 


boulevards as far as the eye can see. 

The other face is hidden, and wears 
an iron mask of repression. Upscale 
developments mean zero tolerance for 


the poor. It’s elementary. The gentry 
always need more “living room.” 

The rhetoric about law and order on 
the New City America website is fright- 
ening in the way it targets poor people. 

“The way to imply safety in a neigh- 
borhood or urban business district is to 
give priority to order. Clean streets, 
empty trash cans, a well lit area, the lack 
of street people, and a dynamic and 
active street life will convey a sense of 
order and safety in a business district.” 

So businesses will be comforted by 
the “lack of street people.” But poor 
people will feel a decided lack of safety 
as society finds ways to remove them 
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Oakland’s Renovation Plans May Displace Hundreds 


by Lynda Carson 


or the past several weeks, poor, 

elderly and disabled renters have 

warned Oakland officials that the 

major renovations planned at 

eight low-income housing sites would 

cause the massive displacement of hun- 
dreds of low-income tenants. 

When tenants and attorneys asked 

Oakland officials to cancel plans to make 


$10 million in loans to nonprofit housing — 


agencies to carry out the renovation, they 
were turned down by the Oakland City 
Council on March 17. Tae 
Housing activists have warned that the 
renovation plans threaten to ‘disrupt-the. 
lives of hundreds of Oakland’s poorest 


tenants by displacing nearly 600 house- © 


holds from their habitable rental housing 
in coming months. 

The low-income tenants ‘spoke out at.a 
meeting of the Community and Economic 
Development Agency (CEDA) on March 
10, and again one week later at an 


Oakland City Council meeting on March - 


17. Despite their opposition, the City 
Council voted unanimously to approve the 
renovation plans. a 

Local nonprofit housing. organizations: 
and the Just Cause group spoke in support: 
of the renovation. Oakland City 
Councilmember Ignacio De La Fuente 
said that the renovation was necessary and 
would be carried out by nonprofits. with 
good reputations, and that if those agen- 
cies failed to involve the tenants, city offi- 
cials would hear all about it. 

As a result, hundreds of low-income 
renters at eight Oakland residential hous- 
ing sites face displacement from their 
homes by major renovation projects. 

At the CEDA meeting on March 10, 
Sean Rogan, deputy director of the City of 
Oakland’s Housing and Community 
Development, said that many tenants dis- 
trust nonprofits and their renovation plans 
because of the poor decisions of Oakland 
Community Housing, Inc. (OCHI), the 
former owner of the abandoned buildings. 

Until last year, OCHI was one of the 
premier nonprofit housing agencies in 
Oakland. As one of the city’s largest, old- 
est and most respected developers, it had 
developed 639 units of affordable housing 
in Oakland over the past three decades. 

But when OCHI began to go broke in 
2008, it first attempted to coerce its ten- 
ants to leave, and then tried to massively 
evict tenants at the California Hotel. 
These illegal attempts were blocked by a 
successful lawsuit filed by the tenants. 

Finally, OCHI unexpectedly aban- 
doned all of its properties, and its staff 
- members quietly shut down the offices 
and left — without even notifying city 
Officials or its own tenants. 

In addition to offering to give away 
OCHI’s numerous properties for free, the 
City of Oakland has offered millions of 
dollars to nonprofit housing developers 
willing to get involved in the takeover of 
OCHI’s abandoned properties. 

However, these affordable housing 
developments are still occupied by low- 
income renters and may be challenged in 
court by other lien-holders at a later date. 

Loans totaling nearly $10 million are 
being offered by Oakland officials to non- 
profit housing agencies to take over the 
abandoned properties and carry out reno- 
vation projects, whether they are actually 
needed or not. Some of Oakland’s poorest 
tenants will be displaced from their homes 
when the nonprofit agencies take over 
OCHI’s properties to begin the upgrades. 

City officials are also offering addi- 
tional funding for legal fees and $5,000 
per unit in developer’s fees, for up to as 
much as $150,000 per renovation project. 
Relocation costs to help the displaced ten- 
ants move have not been submitted in any 


Slim Jenkins Court in West Oakland was developed as affordable housing by Oakland Community Housing, Inc. 


of the renovation proposals. 

During a City Council meeting on 
March 17, CEDA Housing Development 
Manager Marge Gladman stated that the 
developers are responsible for relocating 
renters displaced by the renovation. 

“Some renters in the proposed renova- 
tion projects will be displaced for as long 
as a year from their housing while the ren- 
ovation work takes place,” Gladman said. 

Tenants may face displacement from the 
following nonprofit housing sites: Drachma 
Housing, Effie’s House, Hugh Taylor 
House, Posada De Colores Apartments, 
Eldridge Gonaway Commons, Foothill 
Plaza Rentals, Marin Way Court 
Apartments, the Oaks Hotel, and Slim 
Jenkins Court. 

At the CEDA and City Council meet- 
ings, local housing developers, including 
staff members from Resources for 
Community Development, East Bay 
Asian Local Development Corporation, 
Affordable Housing Associates, and the 
East Bay Housing Organizations, all 
spoke out in favor of the multimillion-dol- 
lar renovation proposals and OCHI prop- 
erty-transfer schemes from which they 
would profit; while several low-income 
renters spoke out in opposition to the ren- 


_ ovation schemes that would displace the 


poor from their housing. - 
Margaret Gordon, a renter at one of 
OCHI’s properties, spoke out publicly in 


- Opposition to the renovation plans. 


Gordon said, “I am opposed to the ren- 


_ ovation proposals because, if the renova- 


tion plans are approved, it will be the sec- 
ond time in four years that I’m being 
forced to move from my housing into a 


. motel and will have to move everything 
_ into storage, redirect my children to dif- 


ferent schools, and take my vacation time 
to make all the arrangements needed to 


_ pack everything up gue move Ld It’s 


way too much for me.’ 
Eleanor Walden, a former Berkeley 
Rent Stabilization Board member who 


_Yesides in an affordable housing project, 


spoke out at one of the meetings, saying, 
“I oppose the displacement of the tenants 
facing major renovation projects in their 
housing because many of them will prob- 
ably never manage to return to their hous- 
ing once they are forced to relocate after 
the renovations begin.” 


The Oaks Hotel in downtown Oakland is an OCHI development. 


Senior citizen Nancy Cross spoke 
against the renovation plans at several 
recent meetings. Cross said, “Many of the 
nonprofit housing organizations make it 


too difficult to move into their affordable 
housing developments because they refuse 


to rent to people with evictions appearing 


on their credit reports, and some housing 


organizations have minimum income 


requirements that keep poor people from 


moving into so-called affordable housing. 
Many. people may not: be able to move 


back into these renovated. properties if they 
‘have to relocate somewhere else while 


their homes are being remodeled.” 

Indeed, many tenants are fearful of dis- 
placement unless they have iron-clad 
agreements in advance stating that they 
have the right to return to their homes at 


the same monthly rental agreement, and 


that'no changes will be made to their 
existing contracts that could be used to 
keep them from moving back into their 
homes after the renovations occur. 

Other renters claim that they will 
refuse to move regardless of what promis- 
es may be made about their housing, 
because they do not trust anyone that may 
profit by their displacement during these 
tough economic times, and because the 
critical housing shortage makes it nearly 
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impossible for poor people to relocate to 
other locations. - 

In June 2008, the Oakland City 
Council voted to release $900,000 in relo- 
cation funds to help OCHI displace more 
than 500. extremely low-income house- 
holds out. of their properties in the city. 

Many families were told that their best 
option would be to move into transitional 
housing. — homeless shelters: — because 


. funding was inadequate to relocate the 


poor, elderly and disabled tenants and 
their families into permanent housing. 

_ Tenants fear that the same situation 
will repeat. itself in future months when 
they: are being displaced from their hous- 
ing due to the current renovation: projects. 

According to Pastor Benjamin Fulcher, 
a low-income renter of Oakland, “I have 
been involved for years in housing issues 
and with people being forced out of their 
housing in Oakland. The biggest com- 
plaint is that there are never any good 
relocation plans for those being displaced 
from their housing. The City gives people 
a check rather than a place to move into, 
and the money is never enough to find an 
apartment to move their families into, and 
many become homeless as a result. 


See Oakland Renovation page 9 
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for Life.” I am ruined now 
because when I see someone 
who is homeless, I wonder 
about the events in their life 


leading up to this. Ruined 


because I know there is 
more I can do. 


by Emily Rischmann 


his has been a difficult testament 

to write. Words can’t seem to do 

Justice to my experience work- 

ing with homeless people in 
Oakland. How do I sum up one of the 
most amazing experiences of my life? It 
isn’t possible. 

So I'll try my best to provide insight 
into this crazy, beautiful life I lead. Seven 
months ago I arrived in Oakland, Calif. A 
college graduate. Ready to take on the 
world. People call it the “real world.” 
What did I know about the real world? 

Coming from a Catholic family from 
Cincinnati, Ohio, I have led a sheltered 
life. Although unsure of the next step in 
my life, ve always felt called to serve 
others. After college; I decided to dedicate 


a year of my life to do service work. This 


is what has brought me to Oakland. 

I’m a volunteer in the Jesuit Volunteer 
Corps. As a member of the Jesuit 
Volunteer Corps, there are four tenets that 
play an active role in my life. These tenets 
are Social Justice, Spintuality. Sipple | 


= ne: and Community. - == - 


STREET SPIRIT 


Molly O’Brien (at left) and Emily Rischmann work with the Jesuit Volunteer Corps at St. Mary’s Center. 
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SC ESrsrernmeneeeeeneeere nen 
As a Jesuit Volunteer, I have been a witness of excruciating suffering and the most 
beautiful signs of strength. Seven months ago, I arrived believing I could help 
change the lives of seniors. What I’ve come to realize is the life that was changed 


the most, As my own. 


“I live with three other volunteers*in) -=<= 


: BE Wilowa Oakland. We work with the 


marginalized population of many different 
ages and ethnicities. We also live on an 
$85 monthly stipend, which is difficult to 
do anywhere, but especially in the Bay 
Area. 

I’m a case manager for homeless 
seniors at St. Mary’s Center in Oakland. 
My job is to assist my clients to obtain 
and keep housing, obtain financial assis- 
tance, and listen to my clients’ concerns. 
Every day is a new experience. Case man- 
agers’ duties go above and beyond their 
job description. 

One of my first days at work, I spent 
an entire day minimizing a woman’s stor- 
age. She had been spending half of her 
income to keep the memories of her for- 
mer life. At St. Mary’s Center, we attend 
to every part of the person. We promote 
the well-being of the whole person. © 

When I tell people I’m a case manager, 
I say it with pride. Few people have the 
opportunity to make intimate: connections 
with so many wonderful people. My 
clients allow me a window into their 
hopes, fears, and dreams. I am -surrounded 
by people whose needs are so basic and 
yet they haven’t been met. It Beny job 
and hope that their needs be met.” 

As a case manager, I feel the weight of 
my clients’ issues. But being weighted 
down by these obstacles does not help my 
clients. I must help them overcome. 

There are days when I question the 
impact of my service in the lives of my 
clients. And there are days I see direct 
results from my efforts. This job has 
taught me a lot about myself, others and 
this journey we call “life.” 

I remember walking down San Pablo 
Avenue on my first day of work at St. 
Mary’s Center. I was nervous, excited, 
scared, and clueless about what my job 
entailed as a case manager. When | 
arrived at 925 Brockhurst Street, I was 


greeted with open arms and warm smiles. 
I knew then, I was in the right place! St. 
Mary’s is a place of the heart. 

A client who has become dear to my 
heart came into my office — skeletal- 
looking and weakened by cancer. His skin 
looked ashen from chemotherapy. I told 
him to take some of my lotion and use it 
on his hands. He put a little between his 
hands but it didn’t make a bit of differ- 
ence. So I took the tube and squirted a big 
glob of the lotion onto his palm. 

He began rubbing and rubbing and 
rubbing, but he had so much that his 
hands became completely white (and he’s 
a black man). I started laughing a deep 
belly laugh and then he took off his hat 
and began rubbing the lotion all over his 
face and head. Then he began laughing 


_and we both just sat there laughing togeth- 


er. It was a tender moment: real and. gen- 
uine. : 

I have met foie yh are living with 
great burdens.and yet, still have the. ability 
to find God in all their suffering. Now, I 
call that faith. I am amazed how those 
individuals can see the light shining out of 
their: darkness and I see why, at times, it is 
extremely difficult for me to be at peace 
with my faith. 

My clients have become some or my 
best teachers. One client in particular has 
told me that our encounter was not by 
chance. He told me that God is busy so He 
needs messengers. He told me it was no 
mistake that I became his case manager. 

My co-workers have been in this field 
for several years and each have a unique 
way of case managing. However, with my 
little experience, I am not as firm as some 
other case managers. Gary, my client, 
advised me that we make the best team! 

The motto of the Jesuit Volunteer 
Corps is “Ruined for Life.” After this 
experience, I know I have been ruined, 
and thankfully so. I am ruined because 


now when I walk down the street and see 
someone who is homeless, I wonder about 
the events in their life leading up to this. 
Ruined because I know I can’t force them 
to come inside until they’re ready to make 
the change. Ruined because at one time 
they started off just like me, young and 
innocent; running around without a care 
in the world. And ruined because I know 
there is more that I can do. 

This experience has truly changed me 
and I thank God for that every day. 

From college graduate to intern at St. 
Mary’s Center, I have entered a world far 
more real than I ever imagined. I’m com- 
mitted to work with seniors who have life 
experience far beyond their years. 

As a Jesuit Volunteer, I have been a 
witness of excruciating suffering and the 


Homeless angel i in rags 
by Judy Jones 


homeless angel in rags 

on the street 

poured god’s radiant light 
into all she did meet 


her aura was divine 
and all did see 

the angel in rags. 
with swollen bleeding feet _. 


god’s heavenly light 
blazed so bright 


it pierced hardened hearts 
that night 


homeless angel in rags 
with swollen bleeding feet 
never asked for a penny 

from those she did meet 


instead offering us 
heaven’s most precious gift 
god’s sacred mirror 

of unconditional eternal love 


most beautiful signs of strength. Seven 
months ago, I arrived believing I could 
help change the lives of seniors. What 
I’ve come to realize is the life that was 
changed the most, is my own. 


How Many Names 
by Judy Jones 


How many names 

will be written on the wall 
of the Holocaust Museum 
for the Poorest of the Poor 


We will one day weep 
and not be able to sleep 
for walking by 
watching humans die 
hungry sick and alone 


Inside the Holocaust Museum 
for the Poorest of the Poor 
the walls will bleed 

and all will see 

feel and hear 


The screams and every tear 
of the homeless who died 
with hands stretched out 
toyouandI 


Each name of those 
with no home 
murdered in the night 
is etched within the 
book of life 


And will return _ 
to haunt those 
with closed eyes 


In the Holocaust Museum 
for The Poorest of the Poor 
the front door will be 

a heart broken in two 


How many names 

will be written on the wall 
of the Holocaust Museum 
for the Poorest of the Poor 


RUINED FOR LIFE — AND THANKFULLY So 


The motto of the Jesuit 
Volunteer Corps is “Ruined 


“Michael was a beautiful, 
thoughtful, talented, tor- 
mented soul who touched 
your life. You wanted to just 
take care of him, and wipe 


away his tears.” 
’ — Shirley Cheney, St. Mary’s Center 


by Terry Messman 


here is something timeless and 

almost mythical about the way 

his journey ended, like a half- 

remembered fable. A poet who 

has battled illness and poverty and his own 

inner torments finally achieves a measure 

of peace — just before he dies unexpected- 

ly in a low-rent hotel on a nameless block 

in the poor part of town, surrounded by 

piles and piles of yellow pages filled with 
hastily scribbled poems. 

Then, after his death, the poet is hailed 

as a prophet and visionary by Catholic nuns 

who were inspired by him, social workers 


who deeply admired him, and poor people © 


who counted him as a true friend. _ 

The poet is Michael Creedon, and he 
left a legacy of love and compassion and 
prophetic art when he died in an SRO 
hotel room in downtown Oakland last 
August 16. His dedication to the down- 
trodden fueled an art of tender mercy and 
outspoken outrage against the system of 
oppression he once called “Moloch.” 

Prophets and seers may walk among us 
unseen and unknown. That’s how the say- 
ing goes: “A prophet is not without honor, 
save in his own country, and in his own 
house.” Sometimes a prophet draws his 
last breath — unheralded and unknown — 
in a nondescript room in a cheap hotel on 
San Pablo Avenue. ‘ 

Sister Mary Nolan, OP, a Dominican 
nun, is a licensed clinical social worker 
and nurse who has worked at St. Mary’s 
Center in Oakland for the past seven 
years. She was working at St. Mary’s 
Center last summer when she heard the 
infinitely sad news that her friend Michael 
Creedon had died right down the street 
from the center he had loved so well. 

Sister Nolan knows her theology and 
she doesn’t lightly say that one of her 
clients is a prophet. Yet, in an interview 
with Street Spirit, she said straight out, “I 
think in earlier times, Michael might have 
been called a prophet or a seer. I’m not 
- trying to idealize him, but he did have a 
vision of compassion and honesty.” 

“When I say a prophet or a seer, I don’t 
mean that with capital letters, but that idea 
of speaking the word of truth.” 

She is not romanticizing Creedon’s life 
because she saw him many times as he 
ricocheted between his ups and downs — 
one day, so high he was “gloriously glad 
to be alive” and a few days later, so low 
he was absolutely flattened by depression. 

“His poetry was Michael in his best 
moments,” said Sister Nolan. Once when 
Creedon gave her an issue of Street Spirit 
with an abundance of his poems, she kept 
the issue for years and still has it at home. 

She loved his poetry because of 
Creedon’s deep empathy for people living 
on the street. She said, “Michael had an 
ability to speak from the inside of peo- 
ple’s experiences. He spoke as the person 
he wrote about, and he spoke with a com- 
passion and an honesty.” 

Shirley Cheney, a case manager and 
counselor, supervises Recovery 55 at St. 
Mary’s Center, a recovery program for 
persons 55 and older. She worked with 
Creedon closely for five years, and was 
deeply involved with him during some of 
his soaring highs and crashing lows. 

Cheney said, “Michael was a beautiful, 
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The Poetic, Prophetic Art of Michael Creedon 


Michael Creedon (at left) and Tim Engli 


thoughtful, talented, tormented soul who 
touched your life and you wanted to just 
take him and take care of him, and wipe 
away his tears.” 

She often found herself doing just that. 
Creedon’s lowest point may have come one 
evening when Cheney was called by the 
manager of the Ridge Hotel in Oakland, the 
SRO where he was living at that time. The 
manager called in a panic, saying Creedon 
was up on the roof with only a sheet 
wrapped around him. “That was the worst 
moment,’ Cheney recalled. 

For more than 10 years, Creedon sent 
his poetry to Street Spirit, and his vivid, 
ragged, street-raw, and sometimes surreal- 
istic poems were avidly read in the com- 
munity. His first two poems were pub- 
lished in the January 1999 issue of Street 
Spirit, entitled “Coming Home” vand 
“Down on the Street.” 

These poems set the stage for every- 
thing that was to come. “Coming Home” 
drew an historic line, straight as an arrow, 
from the beggars of today to the poor and 
oppressed of Christ’s era. Creedon writes: 


“The. clothed and the naked, I see them 
All the time on these streets, homeless 
And looking for a newspaper to : 
Huddle on, hungry and looking in the 
Trashcans.” 


Suddenly, the poem takes an abrupt 
turn, and, in a startling glimpse, we realize 
we've seen these beggars somewhere 
before. 


“It’s the beggars from the New Testament, 
Need I point out? We’re 
Here and we’re hungry.” 


Liberation theologians say that God has 
made “a preferential option for the poor” 
So has Michael Creedon, in his poetry. 

At a time when art is often a luxury 
bought and sold by the rich, Creedon’s 
poetry was always in service to the poor — 
on the side of the poor. Instead of inviting 
rich guests to a feast, the New Testament 
says, we will be blessed only if we invite 
the poor, the maimed, the lame and the 
blind. That is precisely who Michael 
Creedon invited into his poetry. 

“Down on the Street,” his second sub- 
mission, revealed that he was not writing 
about other people who were hungry and 
homeless. He truly was a voice of the 
voiceless in that he himself had been hun- 
gry and homeless, down and out, hurt and 
traumatized. He had been cast out by his 
own society, and the ordeal left permanent 
scars that shaped and guided his art. 

And he meant to channel the voices of 
the destitute so we all could hear them. He 
heard the sounds of suffering on the 
streets and he creatively transformed that 
anguish into art so we were lacerated and 
pierced by those screams: 


speak at St. Mary’s Center in May 2008. . 


“Sitting quietly, doing nothing, 

I hear the screams of the 

disconsolate homeless 

Who are being fried on red hot irons.” 


Even though Creedon’s poems often 
seethed with outrage at injustice, they 
were not heavy-handed or ideological. 
Their meaning was to be found only if one 
took the time to get to know the street 
people he had befriended himself. 

In his poem “Buster,” Creedon invites 
us into the circle of friendship with a 
street alcoholic most people would only 
spurn, and offers us a touching glimpse 
into his humanity, but also his mortality. 

All things are ephemeral and fade like 
the grass, as we have been taught by the 
Buddha and Ecclesiastes and the 
Bhagavad Gita. To be human 1 is to realize 
how fleeting life is and yet still be ‘pas- 
sionately committed to treasuring it.” 

In the middle of a friendly talk with 
Buster, Creedon sees clear evidence of his 
friend’s shortened life-span right before 
his eyes: “J’ll miss him when he’s gone/ 
And he’ll probably be gone/ Soon.” 

For a moment, in the midst of a light 
conversation on a “bright, cheerful day” on 
41st and Broadway in Oakland, the poet is 
suddenly dressed all in black, and his read- 
ers are mourning — ahead of time — over 
the passing of a man they never met.. 

Sister Nolan said that when Creedon 
looked at the world and the suffering on 
city streets, he said through his poetry, 
“That is not right that people live like this. 
But instead of just saying it like that, 
Michael would describe his experience in 
the emergency room, and how no one saw 
him, even though he was bleeding. He 
showed that kind of categorization and 
stereotyping and exclusion that everyone in 
his position experiences all the time. 


“Michael wrote in the perspective of. 


Christ crucified, and he was the Christ 
sometimes, and sometimes he watched the 
crucifixion happen, but always he knew 
what the pain was, and he also knew what 
the social system was that was causing it.” 

Because she works every day with 
poor and homeless seniors on the decided- 
ly unsentimental streets of Oakland, Sister 
Mary has little use for any kind of senti- 
mentalized notion of spirituality. That’s 
one of the reasons she admired and loved 
Creedon so much — because his poetry 
and his values were honest and real. 

“Michael had real insight into human 
suffering because of his own experiences 
of suffering, even as a child, and also 
from life on the streets,” Sister Nolan 
said. “I was inspired by Michael. He was 
real and he was an inspiration to me. I 
loved that Michael was in our life when 
he was here at St. Mary’s Center.” 


See Life and Death of a Prophet page 7 
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Jericho March 


Midnight Special Revisited 
by Michael Creedon 


Well, I wake up in the morning, boys, 
Hear the first 51 Bus horn blow; 

I’m underneath a hush, boys, 

In the park on MacArthur Boulevard. 
The Jericho March is going on, boys, 
I want to join that peaceful line 

In judgment on harsh and 

Unfair county order. 


Now the march is going on, boys, 
I can hear that ding-dong ring. 
But when I look upon my table, boys, 
I see the same damn thing: 
Well, there’s no food upon my table, 
There’s no fry-up in the pan. And if _ 
You open up your mouth now, boys, 

| You get in trouble with the man. 


| Judgment Day she is a-coming, boys, 
In the Jericho March. I hope they 
Bring down these damn walls, boys, 
So the homeless can be free. 
There’ll be food in every stomach, 
And a roof for every head. 
There’ll be four warm walls, boys, 
And a bed for every single 
Man, woman and child. 


King Lear Said 
by Michael Creedon 


“poor naked wretches... that hide 
the pelting of this pitiless storm...” 


Said Shakespeare’s King Lear, 
Chiding himself for having paid too 
Little attention to the plight of the 
Homeless and dispossessed ame 
In his equally savage times as ours. 
And I’m there too, reproaching myself 
For not doing what I can easily do, but 
Aren’t I doing all I can? I don’t know. 


What can I do to help? — Speak up 
On their behalf, tithe them what I can, 
Befriend them in person on the street, 
And don’t let my personal shame add 
To their undeserved shame, 
Society-imposed. Can I do this? 

Yes I can — and so can you. 

This judgment I do pass on all of us: 


Help one another. 


Save The World 
by Michael Creedon 


Save the world at 6:00 a.m. 
Who wouldn’t? Who can? 
I’m going out with a 

Can of RAID; 

Spray the flies 

On a dying man. 

Save the world at 6 a.m. 
Who wouldn’t? Who can? 
I’m going out witha 

Can of soup 
For the mouth 
Of a dying man. 


The Fire Is Out 
by Michael Creedon 

In the 1940s Depression movies 
The men & women 

Who sleep in alleys 

Are shown warming themselves 
Around blazing fires contained in 
Metal trash cans and 

The police permit it. 

Not so today. 
The fire is out. 
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Sister Mary Nolan felt Michael Creedon’s poetry was prophetic. . 
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The Life and Death of a Prophet in Oakland 


from page 6 


“I feel so grateful and so blessed to 
have known him. I think I’m a better per- 
son, and a better clinician, because I’ve 
known Michael. Michael called forth hon- 
esty and truthfulness and compassion. 
And he called us to do the work we need 
_ to do, to get it together — because he did, 

: against terrible odds.” 

Susan Werner, a longtime staff and art 
instructor at St. Mary’s Center, got to know 
Creedon after he had written a haunting 
poem that described how homeless people 
huddled outside on the vents to get warm. 

Werner said, “The depths of his empa- 
thy for the utter trauma of the human con- 
dition was really riveting to me, and rE 
think that’s what struck me about 


“Michael, is that he could withstand ‘this 
-- ‘trauma and he could humanize the terrible 


‘truth of how people are surviving. _ 
There's something about Michael 
- that’s scary. He’s willing to go to those 
places that I would rather numb out to. He 
can render them alive even in their terrible 
truth. Even in the parts of his poetry where I 
‘most want to say, “Oh, it’s terrible that peo- 
ple live in these conditions,” his heart could 
‘go there. He could see it and speak ee 
Werner recalled how working cae 
Creedon transformed people for the better. 
“At St. Mary’s, every staff member that 
worked with Michael was changed,” she 
said. “Every staff member was transformed 


because of his own capacity to transform. It - 


was one of the miraculous:things. I couldn’t 
help but feel in awe at his presence.” 

Like many creative artists, Creedon 
was blessed and cursed with an unusual 
degree of sensitivity. That hypersensitive 
artistic temperament resulted in height- 
ened creativity, yet also fueled his trou- 
bling moods of alienation and despair. 


In his case, a finely tuned, over-sensitive - 


artistic temperament was exiled on the 
tough streets of Oakland, fated to collide 
with the deprivation, suffering and inhu- 
manity he found there. His poems are shot 
through with the devastation caused by 
being trapped on the streets of homeless- 
“ness, addiction, and poverty, but like some 
great escape artist, he often transcends this 
grim reality to find beauty and joy, and to 
_ affirm human compassion and love. 

_ Sister Nolan said, “His sense of life was 
so deep. By nature, he was a very sensitive 
man. He was very responsive to the envi- 
ronment, when he wasn’t in despair. And 
then he was just flat — he could barely 
walk when he was that far down. At times 
he just couldn’t make it to St. Mary’s, even 
though he lived so close.” 

In his poem, “Tribute to St. Mary’ Ss,” 
Creedon wrote that “St. Mary’s Center 
-saved my life.” He said St. Mary’s taught 
him, gave him a forum, listened to him, 


laughed with him, honored his poems — 
and hugged him. In his tribute, he thanked 
Sister Mary Nolan and Shirley Cheney by 
name for helping to save him. 

This poem was an account of the times 
when he was so sick. that he “holed up in 
my SRO hotel room,” unable to go out 
into the world. Creedon wrote, in heartfelt 
gratitude, that throughout those awful 
times, Shirley Cheney “kept coming to, 
check on’me, bring me food and juice.” 
When his ill health became a crisis, 
“Shirley got me to the hospital, pe me 
find an apartment and start over.’ 

Cheney recalls those years of crisis 
vividly. She said, “Michael was a very spe- 
cial person, even though he was tormented 


by a mental disorder and substance abuse 
problems. He was very talented i in being 


able to describe his feelings on ‘paper. I 
encouraged. him to. write about his feelings. 


VET ISIES 


He wrote about how he was. tormented, but 


‘he also wrote about some of his joys after 
his addiction went into remission about 


three years before he passed away. He had 
a long run of addiction until he got into a 
medical detox.” _ 

The anguish that Creedon often felt, and 
the painful experiences he went through, 
made his poetry all the more meaningful by 
rooting it in the suffering on the streets all 
around him. He felt the pain on those 
streets, and became their voice. 

Cheney, said, “Michael felt too ack 
He felt way too much. He felt not only his 


pain, he felt the world’s pain. He was | 


hypersensitive, and he took it on himself.” 

Cheney said that Creedon reminded 
her of Picasso and Van Gogh. She said, 
“He’s a type of Picasso because he saw 
life so strangely. He saw it strangely in 
that he saw what everyday people would 
miss. He would be able to put it in a cube 
and say, ‘this is it’ through his writing. 

“I also think of him as a Van Gogh 
because of the torment, and because there 
was an underlying imbalance that caused 
him to have behaviors that hurt him.” 

Cheney found a way to use Creedon’s 
poetry as a sort of lifeline to hold onto 
him when he began drifting away in the 
treacherous currents of his own mind. 

“Sometimes when he couldn’t speak 
about anything, when he was really being 
tormented and having a difficult time, he 
didn’t want to come in to St. Mary’s,” she 
said. “So I would encourage him to write 


me something to let me*know how he was 


feeling so that we stay in contact.” 

In this way, his poetry was not just 
exposing an outer injustice. It was also a 
mirror revealing his inward agony. When 
he sent her poems that were garbled. and 
senseless, she interpreted it as a warning 
that she needed to visit him immediately. 

One of Creedon’s most dramatic cries 
for help came on the peeuine when 
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Shirley Cheney said Creedon felt the pain of the whole world. 


Cheney was called to the Ridge Hotel in 
Oakland where Creedon had taken’ refuge 
on the roof, with only a sheet wrapped 
around him. Although the manager was 
able to talk him down by the time Cheney 


got to the hotel, she found that Creedon 


was.in an extremely disturbed state. 

“He told me he thought he had bugs 
crawling on his skin,” she said. “He was a 
mess and he wasn’t making any sense. He 


_ said that he had all these bugs crawling all 
over his room, and his room was a mess. 


He hadn’t cleaned it in months.” 


Many of Creedon’s lowest lows were | 
triggered by mental health problems, cou-. 


pled with his use of amphetamines and an 
addiction to a particular brand of cough 
syrup with a stimulant effect that he would 
gulp down while standing in a pharmacy: 

Creedon was sincerely trying to over- 
come his substance abuse, and Cheney 
seized the: moment :to: ask if he: would :be 
willing to go to a medical detox facility. He 
agreed, ‘so right after the rooftop escapade, 
Cheney drove him to a detox center in 
Pinole called New Beginnings. 

-After a series of visits to this five-day 


detox center, Cheney encouraged Creedon 


to enter a long-term transitional house in — 


the city of San Pablo. He seemed to do 
well there and ended up staying about two 
years. With two years of sobriety under his 


belt, he was ready for independent living - 


again, and Cheney got him into the San 
Pablo Apartments in Oakland. ~ 

He was thriving, writing poetry prolifi- 
cally, and faithfully attending Alcoholics 
Anonymous. He began going to St. Mary’s 
for therapy sessions once.a week. 

Cheney said, “We’ve seen Michael at 
his worst and at his best.” He was at his 
best in the last three years of his life. She 
said, “His best was coming in to see his 
therapist, Tim English, and being clean and 
sober, dressed to the nines, and he was able 
to smile, and he was doing great.” — : 

Cheney will never forget Creedon’s 


kindness. She said, “He was one of the 


kindest persons, when you really got to 
know him. Not to use a trite phrase, but he 
was the kind of person who literally would 
give you the shirt off his back. When you: 


took the time to know Michael, you saw a 


very, very tender, caring human being.” 
Robert Smith came to know that caring 
side of Michael Creedon very well, to the 
extent that he even grew worried that his 
friend would indeed end up giving the 


_ shirt off his back to some needy person. 


‘Smith was Creedon’s closest friend at 
the San Pablo Apartments, a low-rent 
hotel where both men were tenants. The 
two had shared interests in literature. 
Smith said that Creedon loved the Beat 
Generation writers, especially novelist 
Jack Kerouac and poet Gregory Corso. 

Smith was prone to occasional bouts of 
depression, and found that Creedon would 
always lift. his” = spins: ‘He said, “Michael 


zl om Lowe photo 


The Final Chapter 
Saying goodbye to a poet of the 
streets — See page 14 

Michael’s Poetry 
; Six pages of his poetry — 15-20. 


cheered me up whenever we got together. 
He would always ask me about my health, 
or about the writers we liked, and he’d tease 
me. He always brought forth a smile.” 
Smith remembered many examples of 
his-friend’s kindness. “Michael was always 
kind in this way,” he said. “He always 
offered me books and he offered me com- 
panionship because he was clearly aware 
that I felt very isolated in this building.” 
Even though he found ways to help 


others, Creedon’s own life was very diffi- 
cull. Wiany Of his poems attest 10. his eco- 
nomic hardships. Creedon told Smith 


about several health problems and prob- 


lems with alcohol. But those hardships 
made his empathy all that much greater 
for poor people struggling to survive. 

“J think Michael cherished his sort of 
makeshift bohemia,” Smith said. “He also 
wrote about the plight of people in 
American cities that he-felt had been left . 
behind, and people who had not been able 
to take advantage of whatever opportuni- 
ties, real or imagined, that there were. A lot 
of Michael’s poetry grew out of an enor- 
mous empathy and sensitivity to social 
issues. His poetic efforts sought to explore 
those dark areas of life and of existence 
itself, as only an artist can do.” 

Creedon’s social conscience grew 
directly out of the friendships he had with 
people living in poverty on the streets, 
and his awareness of the injustice and 
economic misery they faced. 

“Michael had lots of acquaintances on 
the street,” Smith said. “He knew a lot of 
the locations where people on the street 
stayed, and people who lived in SRO 
hotels. He made friends with them.” 

Yes, he surely made friends with them. 
His empathy and sensitivity and compas- 
sion are expressed beautifully in his 


poems, a record of Michael’s friendship 
_with the poor street dwellers and home- 


less outcasts who have been disowned by 
most members of society. 

As clearly as any journalist, Michael 
reported on the great injustice of our time 
— the prejudicial mistreatment of the poor- 
est citizens. But he went far beyond jour- 
nalism to eloquently write of matters of. 
much greater depth — love and mercy, and 
the sure conviction that even though count- 
less lives are exiled onto the unforgiving 


streets, each one of those lives is sacred. 
2k KK OK KK OK OK 


See The Final Chapter page 14 
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Film review by Tiny, aka Lisa Gray- 
Garcia, PoorNewsNetwork 


“Redemption? Who is _ being 
redeemed? And who is doing the redeem- 
ing?” asked Gloria Esteva, looking at me 
sarcastically, as we sat with a large group 
of poverty scholars and staff writers from 
POOR Magazine in the First 
Congregational Church of Oakland, view- 
ing the new movie, “Redemption,” by 


Amir Soltani, sponsored by the Poverty 


Truth Commission of The Graduate 
Theological Union in Berkeley. 

Esteva is a poverty scholar in residence, 
a recycler/worker, and reportera de Voces 
de Inmigrantes en resistencia at POOR 


Magazine. Her plaintive question synthe- 


sized many of the feelings of anger and 
depression thatlodged in my heart and 
throat after the 20-minute film ended. 

Those feelings were lodged so deeply 
that I was unable to speak during the few 
minutes of Q&A with Amir after the film. 


That session was followed by an oddly 


timed break where most of the audience 
departed — never to hear the voices of the 
recyclers in the film, the revolutionary 
lawyers. from Homeless Action Center, and 
POOR Magazine’s poverty and worker 
scholars who talked about a proposal to 
decriminalize recycling and support the 
recyclers as independent contractors. 


The film “Redemption” is focused on’ 


the recyclers (read: workers) located in 
West Oakland, ground zero of gentrifica- 
tion. Once a thriving Black-community, 
reminiscent of the Harlem renaissance in 
the 1950s, West Oakland’s growth and 
progress were bled away by a seemingly 
city-sponsored program to decimate the 
area via the easy access to liquor licenses. 

By the 1980s, due to the government- 
sponsored access to crack and alcohol, 


coupled with the lack of economic oppor- 
tunity, the area and its residents were in 


deep poverty. It was called blighted. . 

This blight made it accessible for the’ 
default gentrifiers — the white middle- 
class art school students — who populat- 
ed the bombed-out lofts and industrial 
property of West Oakland because it. was 
cheap and easy to. afford. 

By the dot com era of the late 1990s, 
the fix was in. Enter the Loft-Monsters, a 

cadre of real-estate developers, specula- 
tors and architects who began to re-colo- 
nize the now cutesy, slightly whiter, now 
arty, West Oakland. Suddenly, the corpo- 
rate media was counting how many young 
black men were dying on its streets. It was 
odd how with the advent of the loft mon- 
sters, all of a sudden so many young black 
men were dying, or was it that so many 
were being counted? : 

Poor people’s housing, both HUD ane 
market-rate housing, like my and my 
mama’s home, which was still holding on 
by a thread in West Oakland, were being 
summarily stolen out from under us by 
gentrification-sponsored evictions. Or we 
were criminalized by agencies from the 
ATE to CPS and DPW, leaving most of us 
in the new public housing — jail — 
and/or still-in the neighborhood working 
in unrecognized labor like recycling, 
dwelling in our cars or our new cardboard 
homes, only to be razed and harassed by 


cops and “swept up” by hygienic 
metaphors such as “cleaning up” the 
neighborhood. 


This racist herstory and history of 
destruction, betrayal and genocide in. 
West Oakland neighborhoods, is not in 
the film. Rather, there are visions of 
power and metaphors of loss, 

The movie opens with cans, bottles and 
cardboard flowing down the ramp of a 
recycling truck like water from an urban 


river. It’s a beautiful opening metaphor ~ 
an ongoing financial subsidy to the BHA 


for the nature of trash. Out of this, a cam- 
era shot follows a worker, a recycler, as 


The Aluminum Harvester by Jos Sances portrays recycling as the work of harvesting. 


~ 


he walks through his work day. 

He and other poverty scholars speak in 
the film about their struggle to survive 
and do their recycling (only referred to 
once in the film as “work’’). These inter- 
views are commingled with a series of 
interviews with the owning class (the loft- 
dwellers) speaking about how the recy- 
clers are a blight, are fostering a drug cul- 


ture and stealing their trash.” 


The film includes a few interviews 
with the business owner of the recycling 
center and some local officials who talk 
about the “dignity” of being able to 
redeem cans for cash. , 

As the lights went on and people 
praised Amir for his “powerful” film, my 
anger and sorrow were choked in my 
throat. As a poverty scholar who had recy- 
cled to survive through homelessness for 
many years in Oakland, who advocates 


for the rights of recyclers to be considered — 


as workers at all, instead of bums, dirty, 


crazy, and all the other myths told and re- - 


told about poor folks locally and globally, 
and who has fought gentrification and its 
many roots in the poverty and homeless- 
ness of gente pobre in West Oakland, I 
felt betrayed. 

At POOR Magazine, we have a con- 
cept we have formalized called “Poverty 


Scholarship” — a way to understand, inte- — 


grate and hold the knowledge that we 
have as folks who have struggled with 
poverty, homelessness, eviction, sub- 
stance use, violence, incarceration, crimi- 


by Patrick Kehoe 


he Berkeley Housing Authority 

(BHA) was neglected by the 

Berkeley City Council for 20 years 
— it had become the dumping ground for 
troublesome City employees. BHA meet- 
ings were allocated only a few minutes 
. before City Council meetings. 

Two years ago, the City Council 
reconstituted the BHA as a mostly sepa- 
rate agency, and it has been successful in 
resolving some of its chronic problems. 
But it was set it up to fail economically 
because its employees must be paid 
expensive City of Berkeley salaries. 

The BHA’s financial situation has 
been further compromised by the 
Department of Housing and Urban 
Development’s cutting funding for public 
housing (in Berkeley, administered by the 
BHA) to 82 percent of its operating costs. 

If the City Council does not provide 


and the housing authority goes out of 


-nalization and border fascism, and to! 
“ensure that artists and formally educated 


folks like Amir are co-authoring, and co- 
producing media, with our. scholars on 


issues like this that come directly out of 


our lives and scholarship... 

We strive to forge collaborations in 
media and research with poverty. scholars, 
to work horizontally rather than hierarchi- 
cally, and to share gifts of access and 
funding so that these collaborations are 
possible. We work to make sure the voic- 
es in struggle are in fact leading these dia- 
logues, these stories, these perspectives. 

. Yes, of course, the owning class 
should be in there too! But in art, there is 


~ something called metonymy, so that if 


you see someone who looks like you in 
the art (film, performance, action), you 
identify with their voice, their perspec- 
tive, their ideas, their actions. That is why 


it is so important to make sure that an | 
informed history and herstory of oppres- 


sion, activism and resistance is included 
in these art pieces as well! 

So what to do? I know Amir meant to 
create a powerful film that would help the 
poverty scholars and workers in West 


- Oakland who he featured in the film — 


folks who, like this poverty scholar, need to 
not be criminalized for the-sole act of work- 
ing, who instead must be supported and 
honored for our work, our scholarship. 

The film has a chance. It just needs 
some real framing and information. It must 


include an interview with members of Just © 


Save the Berkeley Housing Authority—Again | 


existence, the BHA’s Section 8 rental 


vouchers will be turned over to the 
Alameda County Housing Authority, 
whose payment standards (the maximum 
rent paid to landlords) are substantially 
less than those of the BHA. 

The result will be that many low- 
income, elderly and disabled tenants will 
no longer.be able to afford to live in 
Berkeley and the vouchers will be dis- 
persed into other communities and unin- 


“corporated areas of the county. Section 8 


individuals and families who choose to 
remain living in Berkeley will be paying 
well over 40 percent of Liou income 
toward rent. 

By the time the Ed Roberts Campus 
independent living center (which does not 
provide housing per se) opens next year, 
disabled tenants will no longer be able to 
afford to live in Berkeley if.the BHA 
does not receive a subsidy. : 

The BHA brings in: $25 million i in rev- 
enue annually-to the City of Berkeley 


with rents in a college town. Contact your 


‘mation, e-mail Q7287425 Byahoo.s com or 


‘True Redemption Means Respecting Recyclers as Workers 


Cause Oakland, who have been aa. 
resisting gentrification and eviction in 
West Oakland for years; and an interview 
with the activists of Western Regional 
Advocacy Project (WRAP), who have 
done extensive research about the destruc- _ 
tion of HUD housing in California and the 
criminalization of houseless folks; and an 
interview with POOR’s poverty scholars 
about our proposal to support Workers as 
independent contractors, and our beliefs 
about recycling as a form of micro-busi- 
ness. Also, there should be a redistribution 
of some grant funds received for the film to 
support decriminalization efforts and the 
housing of the houseless folks. 

I hope Amir listens to this scholar, 
because after much debate and discussion 
at POOR Magazine’s indigenous circle of 
newsmakers in~ our Community 
Newsroom, we poverty scholars believe 
all of these steps will, in fact, redeem, and 
lead to Redemption. 


Tiny reviewed this film in collabora- 
tion with Gloria Esteva, Muteado, Sam | 


Drew, Teresa Molina, Phil Adams,: Bruce — 
Allison, and Thornton Kimes. — 


Howard Street Blues 
by George Wynn 


Geriatric Angelino 
never had any use © 
for Hollywood and Vine 

laments flophouses 

and cheap wine 

along 3rd and Howard 

way before SOMA became the rage 
of condos and skyscrapers 

"Pleaze, I prefer the D.T.'s 

than an aquarium cage" 


He saw Kerouac 
write a frantic 
long, long page 
across the hall 
in a smoke-filled room 
"Those were the days . 
before my skid row 
saw its doom" 


Grasping Filipina 
nurse's hand 

"T say, at least 

I had a cheap roof 

over my head and 

a loaf of sourdough bread 
not like these 

po' suckas today 
‘shivering in the 
unromantic 
cable car night" 


through its housing programs. Keeping the 
reconstituted housing authority in Berkeley 
makes economic sense and helps preserve 
the fabric of the community. — 
Low-income individuals and families 
are going to have to fight to. keep 
Berkeley’s Payment Standard competitive 


City Council member and urge her/him to 
vote for an ongoing BHA subsidy. _ 

Section 8 tenants and interested com- 
munity members need to show their sup- 
port by providing public comment at the 
Housing Advisory Commission (HAC) 
and at City Council meetings. 

The next HAC meeting is at 7:00 p.m., 
Thursday, April 2, 2009, at the South 
Berkeley Senior Center, 2939 Ellis St. at 
Ashby Ave. For questions or more infor- 


call (510) 843-4266 


Patrick Kehoe is a Berkeley resident and a 
member of the BHA Resident Advisory Board. 
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City Attorney Sues 
Banks and Brokers 


from page 1 


tions in foreclosed properties. 

On March 3, City Attorney Russo 
announced that Oakland has prevailed in a 
six-year lawsuit filed by landlords seeking 
to overturn Oakland’s tenant protection 
laws. Given that it was the Just Cause for 
Eviction ordinance that was under attack, 
tenants and activists across the state cele- 
brated because the court victory upheld 
eviction protections throughout California. 


HISTORY OF JUST CAUSE STRUGGLE 


On June 10, 2002, during record- 
breaking heat, more than 100 anti-eviction 
activists and supporters from 20 different 
groups around the Bay Area showed up at 
the Oakland City Hall to turn in over 
36,000 signatures collected for an anti- 
eviction measure. At that moment, the joy 
and excitement of the crowd echoed 
inside the walls of City Hall, as activists 
shouted out “JUST CAUSE” while box 
after box of signatures were delivered to 
be inspected by election officials. 

It took more than 300 volunteers who 
began collecting signatures in February of 
2002 for the Just Cause ordinance that 
still protects Oakland renters to this day. 

Others who were part of the Just Cause 
organizing drive included BOSS, ACORN, 
Mission Housing, PUEBLO, Oakland 
Tenants Union, Campaign for Renters 
Rights, California Tomorrow, and many 
other groups who became creative in their 
efforts to support the Just Cause initiative. 
Some played large roles and others smaller, 
but all joined together in the massive effort 
to collect signatures, raise funds, and find 
volunteers for the cause. 

Teams of people from the Campaign 
for Renters Rights took turns on the. 


weekends collecting signatures, and even- .. 


tually took to the streets with Sue Doyle 
and John Reimann using a bulthorn to call 
out renters from their buildings to sign the 
petitions. Others met at ACORN for 
teams of people to be assigned to BART 
stations, local events, grocery stores and 
other places where people would be found 
in large numbers. 

It was a huge campaign to stop the 
mass evictions taking place in Oakland at 
that time at the hands of greedy landlords. 
The powerful landlords and all of their 
money could not stop the people’s move- 
ment to protect Oakland’s renters. 

During September and October of 
2002, evictions were on the rise before the 
Just Cause ordinance became the law of 
the land in Oakland, with a new eviction 


“Seeking Shelter” | 


(headline in newspaper article) 
by Maureen Hartmann 


Under the headline, “Seeking Shelter” 
is a picture of a woman neatly dressed, 
with pretty makeup, 
sitting on a tiny shelter bed. 
Her face is too serene, 
belying her statement 
that the condition of homelessness is 
an “ongoing nightmare.” 
She was laid-off from her position 
and the building in which she lived 
was repossessed. 
I think of my friend from church 
who for years has been 
looking for housing. 

| I saw her last sitting on a bus bench. 
She said she was going to have to 
move again, out of her motel, 
and anyway, the weather is nice today 
and Jesus was homeless. 
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“Many tenants who receive these notices are families who have never been late on 
their rent and are protected from eviction by Oakland’s Just Cause ordinance. 
These evictions are not only illegal, they are inhumane and can cause extraordinary 


hardship for families in Oakland.” 


— Oakland City Attorney John Russo 


Lie oie a a Lac a ee a 


case occurring every 10 minutes in the 
courts. More than 65 percent of evictions 
were against people of color. 

Even with Just Cause eviction protec- 


tions in place since 2002, there have been 
more than 4,000, home foreclosures in 


Oakland since early 2007. According to 
Anne Omura, executive director of the 
Eviction Defense Center, home foreclo- 
sures are currently the leading cause of 
evictions in Oakland. 

On March 3, Oakland City Attorney 
Russo had this to say about the recent 
court victory that saved “Just Cause” evic- 
tion protections from the lawsuit filed by 
landlords: “Oakland has been hit with 
waves of illegal evictions as a result of the 
foreclosure crisis. Some banks and their 
agents have routinely violated the law by 
evicting good tenants from foreclosed 
apartments and homes without cause.” 

Russo said, “In these economic times, 
illegal evictions create serious hardships 
for families across Oakland. This victory 


Letter to a Niece 
by George Wynn 


Your aunt cannot pick 
up her tilted life 

she has no home to go to 
she says she's finished history 
stretched to the : 
end of her endurance 

since her broker 

suggested AIG insurance 

she cannot trust anyone 

not even me 

she says she never thought 
she'd see such unimaginable 
lying in the financial industry 


To date 
she sits in a sad alley 
petting her canary 

while not scribbling 

stock averages in her diary 
and sketching monstrous 
faces of savages 

who selected her 

to be a victim 
of a cruel fate 


is especially important because it upholds 
the right of tenants — and the City — to 
go after the bad actors who are breaking 


the law and putting Oakland families on 


the street.” 
According to Russo, Oakland’s. Just 


Cause ordinance protects renters by 
requiring landlords to have a specific “just 
cause” for evicting a tenant. Causes 
include non-payment of rent, violation of 
the rental agreement, illegal or nuisance 
activity, or a move-in by the property 
owner. The law also requires landlords to 
notify tenants of violations before they 
start the eviction process. 

The Just Cause ordinance exists to pro- 
tect Oakland’s renters, and it is a beacon 
for tenants throughout the state of 
California. Let’s all be thankful to those 
who are in the struggle to protect and 
defend tenant’s rights during these tough 
economic times, against those that threat- 
en all of us with hunger and homelessness 
in their bid to make an unfair profit. 


from page 4 


“The tenants facing displacement 
from the current renovation plans for 
many of Oakland’s so-called affordable 
housing sites need to hold out and stay 
right where they are until the developers 
have a place for them to relocate into 
while their homes are being renovated, 
and a solid agreement in writing that has 
been offered beforehand, giving the ten- 
ants the right to return at the same rents 
after the renovations are completed, no 
matter what.” 

John Murcko, an attorney for the ten- 
ants of the California Hotel (an aban- 
doned OCHI property), told the Oakland 
City Council on March 17, “I urge you to 
vote no against the resolutions being pro- 
posed to transfer OCHI’s properties, 
including the resolutions to spend mil- 
lions of dollars to renovate OCHI’s prop- 
erties. Instead, the council should set up a 
city agency to rehabilitate and run these 


Oakland Renovation May Displace Tenants 


projects including Marin Way Court, the |. 


For help with eviction 
notices, contact: 


East Bay Community Law Center: 
(510) 548-4040 


Centro Legal De La Raza: (510) 
437-1554 


Eviction Defense Center: (510) 
452-4541 


Bay Area Legal Aid: (510) 250-5270 


For help with unlawful 
rent increases or decrease 
in services, contact: 

Oakland’ Residential Rent 


Adjustment Program: (510) 238- 
3721 


Oaks Hotel, Slim Jenkins Court and other 
OCHI properties.” 

Murcko said, “The City has given 
over twenty million in cash and credits 
over the last 15 years to OCHI, and it still 
failed. The City is capable of running 
these properties on its own, without giv- 
ing millions of dollars to corporations to 
run these housing properties, without a 
solid agreement in advance as to how the 
millions would be spent. What’s to keep 
the nonprofit organizations from spend- 
ing the money on salaries like AIG has 
been doing with taxpayer subsidies?” 

After several demands were made for 
an investigation of OCHI during the 
March 17th council meeting, City 
Councilman De la Fuente stated that he 
was not opposed to an investigation of 
OCHI, and said that he would contact the 
state Attorney General’s office. 


Lynda Carson may be reached at ten- 
antsrule @ yahoo.com 
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Hundreds of homeless people from all walks of life have gathered to create an encampment beside the railroad tracks along the American River. All photos by David Bacon 


_ A Day in the Life of 


Story and photos by David Bacon 


SACRAMENTO, CA — On one side 
of the American River in downtown 


Sacramento, foundations and media orga- 
nizations have comfortable offices with 
views of the water. On the other side, a 
homeless camp sits beside the railroad 
tracks next to the huge Blue Diamond 
almond processing plant. - 

A biking and jogging trail winds past 
the camp, and over the bridge crossing the 
river. Runners and bicyclists in spandex 
and shorts pass by, hardly noticing the 
hundreds of people living in tents, under 
makeshift tarps, or simply sleeping on the 
ground. 

This Community has mushroomed in the 
last few months as the economic crisis puts 
people out of homes and jobs, onto the 
streets, or in this case, into a field. 

Salvador Orozco, a Mexican migrant 
from Michoacan, sleeps on a piece of 
cardboard under a bush next to the tracks. 
He came from Los Angeles, where he 
says police cleared out another camp of 


: people living under tarps. 


“In some areas, they’re closing the 
shelters to single men, because they don’t 
have enough room for families,” he said. 
“More and more people are living in their 
cars with children, and they’re kicking 
single people off welfare.” 

The homeless are “frente de la batalla” 
— at the front of the attack, Orozco said. 

A religious man, he spends much of his 
day reading the Bible and Christian evan- 
gelist magazines. He said, “While I was 
reading yesterday, the railroad police 
came and gave me a ticket and said I had 
to leave. But go where? This all comes 
from the anger that the world has at peo- 
ple like us.” 

Nearby, the skeletal figure of a woman 
stands guard over the kitchen at the 
entrance to another settlement within the 
homeless camp. Residents of this small 
community call it Rancho Encasalotengo 
(a sarcastic comment meaning, “I have it 
at home.”) The skeleton is a figure in 


Mexican culture popular on the Day of the 
Dead. This figure is the creation of artist 
Francisco Bernal, who sleeps in a tent 
here. 

In a large open field next to the river, a 
woman talks on her cellphone. Two 
friends, Eric Williams and Kieth Keele, 
live in this part of the homeless camp. So 
does Robert Burgins, a disabled worker. 

Burgins said he’s been injured several 
times, but still has just enough unemploy- 
ment benefits to keep him going for a few 
weeks longer. It wasn’t enough to pay 
rent, though, which is why he’s living in 
the homeless camp. Over a long life, 
Burgins worked as a mason, an auto 
mechanic and a machinist. 


For more articles and images by David 
Bacon, see http://dbacon.igc.org 
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| Hunger on the Rise | 
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‘Silently, the meal lines grow 
steadily longer, and the | 
human need growsmore  _ 
| _ desperate, moving through | 
our society like an “peer | 
“no one Is is monitoring. — | 


from page 1 


viewed workers at some of the other food 
programs in Alameda County, and there is 
general agreement that more people are in 
need of food, and at the same time, less 
food is available, and costs have risen. 
The Alameda County Food Bank sup- 
_plies food to a large number of agencies 
that serve meals or give out bags of gro- 


ceries. They also operate an emergency f 


hotline where people in immediate need 
can get a referral to a place in their neigh- 
borhood where they can get food: 

Allison Pratt, director of policy and 
services at the Food Bank, gave me some 
startling statistics. In the last four months, 
the Food Bank had over 40 percent more 
emergency food referrals than in.the same 
period a year ago. : 

She said, “Each month, tee 300 
and 350 families are contacting us for the 
very first time. In February 2009, we pro- 
vided 2075 same-day food referrals.” 

More people are hungry. Food insecu- 
rity is reaching up into the working class 
and even middle class, to individuals and 
families with wage earners who have lost 
their jobs or had their hours reduced. 

In the case of the Food Bank, which 
also helps people apply for food stamps, 
Pratt said, “We’ve been getting more and 
more inquiries over e-mail... which sug- 
gests that maybe it’s a different demo- 


graphic of households which find less 
selves in need for the first time.” 


Geoff Green, associate director of the 
Berkeley Food and Housing Project, said 
that they are seeing a similar demographic 
change at the lunches provided at the 
Dwight Way women’s shelter. Green 
said, “We’re seeing women clearly 
dressed for working, not street folks. Or 
-women who might be working or might 
be very low income that are housed and 
they’re making choices between utilities, 
rent and food.” 

Rev. Staci Current, whose Shattuck 
Avenue Methodist Church has been serv- 


ing a Monday evening dinner for I1_ 


years, said that, at present, “It’s more 
diverse. Not so much just homeless men. 
Working families, people who need the 
meal but also groceries... I see a lot more 
families, kids and their parents.” 

In addition to eating their sit-down 
meal and coming back for seconds, people 
are bringing a bowl or_a bag to take out 
anything that might be left over from the 
meal. This is a reflection of increased 
homelessness, with people staying in shel- 
ters, living in their vehicles, or in single 
rooms with very limited facilities. 

The St. Vincent de Paul Free Dining 
Room in downtown Oakland serves about 
1,000 hot meals a day, seven days a week, 
to long lines of hungry people. Katherine 
Miller, the director of development com- 
munications, told me, “We find that peo- 
ple are wanting to pack more food to go. 
And we’re not set up to do three meals a 
day. A lot of people want to bring con- 
tainers to take food home. It tells you that 
people are feeling less food-secure, 
regardless of the reasons.” 

Some programs expect people to bring 
their own dish for food they want to take 
with them, while others provide containers. 
The same sad stories can be heard all over. 

At Berkeley Food and Housing 
Project’s Quarter Meal, a client, Kay, told 
me she was living in a hotel. “Ain’t got no 


People line up for a meal in People’s Park. Alameda County food providers report an increase in hunger. 


- food, ain’t got no money,” Kay said. “ 


get a lot of food and I get to take it back 
to my room and finish it by tonight, and in 
the morning I can get more food.” 
Luke, who recently lost his job at the 
Port of Oakland, is staying at a shelter. He 
said, “The shelter feeds, but they don’t 
serve dinner till around 8 o’clock. Usually I 
go out in the morning and spend the whole 
day without eating till 8 o’clock at night.” 

At Shattuck Avenue Methodist 
Church, Kay Bradley and Kevin Walker 
told me they have been homeless for two 
years. “We go from car to car, from house 
to house,” she said. 

I asked if they are seeing things getting 
worse now. “Very much,” Kevin replied. 
“It’s terrible. I think Obama’s going to 
help, but I think (it’s) going to get a little 
worse before it gets better.” 

Another factor pushing up the demand 
for food is the fact that people are coming 
to emergency food programs. earlier in the 
month. Normally, there are fewer people at 
the beginning of the month when they get 
their checks, if they’re on any kind of aid. 
In the past, more people would always 
show up by the third and last weeks of 
every month, as their money ran out. 

Now, we are already seeing long lines 
by the second week of the month at our 
Food Not Bombs daily meal servings in 
People’s Park in Berkeley. Other food 
programs are seeing the same thing. 

Katherine Miller at St. Vincent de Paul 
observed, “We have started seeing in the 


Food Not Bombs gives food away in downtown Oakland to growing numbers of hungry people. 


second week of the month the numbers 
that we often see in the fourth week of the 
month — so the demand is definitely up.” 

Over all, in comparing their counts of 
the number of daily meals served this year 
with the same period a year ago, sharp 
increases of 30 to 45 percent were report- 
ed at the Food Project’s Quarter Meal at 
Trinity Church, the Monday evening meal 
at Shattuck Avenue United Methodist 
Church, and the St. Vincent de Paul din- 
ing room in Oakland. 

Equally ominously, supplies of food 
and funding are decreasing. Everyone is 
scrambling for solutions. 

Geoff Green at the Food Project said, 
“Given the situation, additional funding is 
not easy to find. We’re getting a little bit 
of support but also doing a lot of work 
trying to find resources. We use the Food 
Bank, but it’s having its own problems.” 


Juanita Halliday is in charge of meals — 


at United Methodist. She told me, “What 
has helped us (is that we’re) connected 
with Church Women United and now get 
pick-up from Trader Joe’s on Sundays.” 

Helen Finkelstein handles much of the 
purchasing for Food Not Bombs. “It’s 
putting us under pressure,” she said, of the 
current economic downturn. “We are now 
operating on a slight deficit and we’ve cut 
back on our spending. 

“We’re still buying all organic rice and 
beans, but we’ve stopped buying some of 
the more fancy, desirable beans that we 
now think we can’t afford — like adzuki 
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beans, and just buying those beans that are 
cheaper. Like split peas are cheaper but 
people don’t like them as well. We had 
been able to buy some pretty fancy things 
like quinoa and basmati rice but we’re not 
buying that stuff any more. That’s as far as 
we've gone so far. A big expense for us is 
plates, which we’re now forced to buy. 
We’ ve started now putting out the kitty 
every time for spare change. It’s not enough 
tO cover expenses but we’re now in a posi- 
tion where every little bit is useful.” 

People who run the emergency food 
programs in the East Bay are watching 
with deep concern as food insecurity 
begins spreading right here in our midst, 
almost unnoticed by the members of our 
affluent society, and largely ignored by 
government officials. 

We who serve the meals to rising num- 
bers of poor people have a better vantage 
point than most to see the silent rise of 
hunger and destitution. We see what most 
people do not yet see — the warning signs 
of poverty, the growing lines of need. 

Silently, almost invisibly, the meal 
lines grow steadily longer, and the human 
need grows more desperate, moving 
through our society like an epidemic that 
no one is monitoring. And we wonder, 
does anybody care? Does anyone see? 


People can call the Food Bank hot- 
line at 1-800-870-FOOD for an emer- 
gency food referral or for help with 
food stamp.applications. 
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Why U.S. Labor Law Doesn’t Protect Workers © 


by David Bacon 


LANCASTER, CA — After months 
of a media wat supporting and condemn- 
ing it, the Employee Free Choice Act was 
finally introduced into Congress again in 
early March. The bill has been debated 
before, but with a larger Democratic 
majority, its chances of passage are much 
greater today, and President Obama has 


said he’ll sign it. Employers, therefore, 


are fighting it as never before. 

Behind the verbal fireworks, workers 
on the ground say that current labor law 
has no teeth, and must be changed. In 
Lancaster, Calif., one of the country’s 
hardest-fought organizing drives high- 
lights the obstacles they face. 

A year ago, employees at Rite Aid’s 
huge drug warehouse in Lancaster voted 
to join a union. On March 21, 2008, the 
National Labor Relations Board (NLRB) 
certified that union, giving it the right to 
negotiate a first union contract. 

But workers say that Rite Aid has just 
been waiting for the year to expire. Once 
it does, the company can stop the pretense 
of negotiating. 

But an even more serious problem lies 
beyond. When the year is up, a group of 
pro-company workers will likely petition 
for a new election, where the company 
can try to undo last year’s pro-union vote. 

These are just the latest maneuvers in 
Rite Aid’s war against the union. For the 
last three years, its employees have over- 
come one obstacle after another in their 
effort to join the International Longshore 
and Warehouse Union. Each obstacle has 
been placed in their path by this country’s 
weak labor laws, a problem the Employee 
Free Choice Act was written to correct. 

That’s why Rite Aid and other large 
employers are fighting the bill in 
Congress. 

The Employee Free Choice Act 
(EFCA) would go a long way toward 
solving the problems workers have at 
three crucial stages in union organizing 
efforts — anti-union firings at the begin- 
ning, getting their union recognized, and 
negotiating that first agreement. 

Said Angel Warner, one of Rite Aid’s 
most vocal pro-union employees, “If we’d 
had EFCA, we’d have had our union and 
contract a long time ago.” 

Rite Aid opened its big new Lancaster 
warehouse in the high desert just northeast 
of Los Angeles in 1999, with tax breaks for 
locating in a local enterprise zone. The 
facility might have been new, but working 
in it was like stepping into the past. The 
cavernous building was freezing cold in 
winter, and broiling hot in the summer. 

The company installed a computerized, 
state-of-the-art tracking system for the 
myriad products it sends out to stores 
everyday. But that system put punishing 
pressure on people to work faster, timing 
their every move. 

Employees say they were pushed hard 
by their supervisors, and got rewards and 
advancement only if they got on the inside 
track. Ten-hour days are normal and 
mandatory overtime comes all the time. 

“If management likes you it’s fine,” 
Warner said, “but if you’re not in good, 
you have to watch out because you’re 
always on the chopping block. I’ve been 
there since Rite Aid opened, and I’ve 
watched a lot of people come and go.” 

“There’s nothing out here in the 
Antelope Valley that could be considered 
a good wage,” said Christine Martinez, 
another Rite Aid worker. “You start at 
minimum wage and don’t go up.” 

It’s little wonder that workers started 
thinking about a union — the company 
left them little alternative. 

“A lot of people think unions get orga- 
nized over wages, and that’s part of it,” 
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After one of the country’s hardest-fought organizing drives, workers at Rite Aid’s huge 
drug warehouse in Lancaster, Calif., voted to join a union. As soon as Rite Aid under- 
stood that its workers were organizing, it adopted an all-out, scorched-earth hostility in 
its war against the union. The company strategy at the warehouse rested on identifying, iso- 
lating and terminating pro-union employees, and scaring the rest. 


according to Warner. “But our main rea- 
sons were the working conditions, which 
are appalling and unreasonable. You 
almost feel like you’re a slave, even 
though you’re getting paid for it. And as 
for job security, we have none.” 

At their first meetings over three years 
ago, Warner and her coworkers talked 
over those conditions and began to orga- 
nize a committee to spread the word. 
They got in touch with the ILWU, whose 
experienced organizers encourage work- 
ers to make the basic decisions about their 
own campaign. 

If EFCA had been passed and signed 
when it was first introduced, it would have 
been in effect while those meetings were 
going on in the warehouse. Warner and the 
other union committee members could have 
begun asking their coworkers to sign union 
cards. When they got a majority, they could 
have presented the cards to the NLRB: The 
company would then have been obligated 
to recognize the union. 

But EFCA didn’t pass back then, and 
Bush wouldn’t have signed it if it had. So 
Rite Aid workers had a far different expe- 
rience. As soon as the company under- 
stood that its workers were organizing, it 
adopted the all-out, scorched-earth hostili- 
ty common among most private-sector 
employers facing organizing drives. 

Its opposition at the Lancaster ware- 
house was, in fact, very different from the 
attitude the company took towards unions 
in its stores. In New York City, Rite Aid 
even signed an agreement with SEIU Local 
1199 to recognize the union based on the 
same card-check process it rejected in 
Lancaster. Yet company strategy at the 
warehouse, according to workers, rested on 
identifying, isolating and terminating pro- 
union employees, and scaring the rest. 

When three workers testified at a hear- 
ing to decide who would be able to vote in 
a union election, one was suspended and 
the other two written up. The scariest 
experience came when union supporters 
began to get fired. 

First, four lost their jobs for small dis- 
ciplinary infractions. Then, Mike Frescas 
was terminated after he spoke at a union 
meeting. Managers and security guards in 
red shirts hustled him out of the ware- 
house without even giving him a reason. 
Christine Martinez, who suffers from 
arthritis, was canned for not making her 
production quota. 


The ILWU filed charges with the 
NLRB, accusing the company of firing 
people for their union activity, a serious 
violation of federal law. 

After a long investigation, the NLRB 
announced it was ready to issue a com- 
plaint against Rite Aid, specifying 49 sep- 
arate violations of the National Labor 
Relations Act. Included were the illegal 
suspensions and discipline directed 
against Sylvia Estrada, Joey Celaya, 
Lorena Ortiz and Tim Patrick. 

Other counts included charges that Rite 
Aid managers had illegally tried to stop 
workers from asking each other to sign 
union cards, that General Manager Gary 
Konopka had said he’d deny wage increas- 
es if the union came in, and had asked 
employees to report on union activity, and 
that several managers had threatened 
employees for their union activity. 


Konopka also was charged with offering to - 


finance a committee of workers to conduct 
anti-union activity, and with telling workers 
that the initiative in forming that committee 
came from employees, not the company. 

But then the Board offered to settle the 
charges without filing a complaint, if the 
company agreed to rehire two of the work- 
ers, Ignacio Mesa and Deborah Fontaine. 
The company agreed. The board required 
the company to post a notice as well, but 
Rite Aid didn’t even have to admit that it 
had broken the law — just to promise that it 
wouldn’t do so in the future. 

ILWU organizer Carlos Cardon points 
out that. “although [Mesa and Fontaine] 
got back pay, there was really no penalty 
on the employer for what had happened. 
The way things are set up, it’s like rob- 
bing the bank and getting caught, but the 
only penalty is that you have to put the 
money back. Nothing happens to them.” 

In fact, companies forced to rehire 


The NLRB was ready to 
issue a complaint against 
Rite Aid, specifying 49 
separate violations of the 


National Labor Relations 
Act — including the illegal 
firing of workers for their 
union activity. 


workers are even entitled to deduct any 
unemployment payments they receive 
while they’ re fired. 

The NLRB says it uses the settlement 
procedure to avoid long and expensive 
hearings, followed by appeals that can last 
years. And it’s true that had the Board 
decided to hold a hearing, the process 
might have lasted much longer, and there 
still would have been no fines at the end. 

In one extreme example, Smithfield 
Foods fired union supporter Kieth Ludlum 
at its huge North Carolina slaughterhouse 
in 1994. Ludlum didn’t walk back through 
the factory doors until 2006. 

Fear of firing is probably the single 
biggest reason why workers don’t orga- 
nize unions. According to a recent report 
from the Center for Economic and Policy 
Research, “Dropping the Ax: Illegal 
Firings During Union Election 
Campaigns, 1951-2007,” by John Schmitt 
and Ben Zipperer, workers were fired for 
union activity in 30 percent of all union 
campaigns, so fear isn’t unreasonable. 
That percentage has gone up from 16 per- 
cent in the last 1990s, to 26 percent in the 
early 2000s, to 30 percent in 2007. 

“Aggressive actions by employers — 
often including illegal firings — have sig- 
nificantly undermined the ability of U.S. 
workers to unionize their workplaces,” 
according to report co-author John 
Schmitt. “The financial penalties for ille- 
gal actions, including firing pro-union 
workers, are minimal, so it makes perfect 
sense for employers to break the law to 
derail union-organizing efforts.” 

If EFCA had been in effect during the 
Rite Aid campaign, the company would 
have had to pay triple back-wages for its 
illegal firings. “That would dissuade a lot 
of employers from breaking the law,” 


See How Companies Attack page 13 
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Trickle-Up 
Poverty 


It is the hoarding of all the 
money by the super-rich, 
and their unwillingness to 
help those less fortunate, 
that is at the root of our 
country’s economic crisis. 


by Jack Bragen 


hile political liberals may not © 


have liked the politics of 
Charlton Heston, nobody can 


deny that he was one of the great actors of | 


all time. In a stirring scene in the movie 
“Ten Commandments,” in which Heston 


played Moses, he defies his brother and 


orders the grain stores, which are over- 
flowing, to be opened to feed the Hebrew 
slaves who are starving. . 

At that. point, Moses didn’t yet know 
that he was a descendant of the Hebrews, 
so his act was one of pure compassion. 
When the grain began to flow, the slaves 
elatedly hurried to fill their straw baskets. 

Today, many people live on 
microwave dinners and wouldn’t know 
what to do with a basket full of wheat ker- 


nels. Yet that concept of compassion. for 


one’s fellow beings still exists, and it 
inspires kind actions that take place every- 
where, and which go mostly unreported 
by the mainstream media. 

Now, with our economy apparently 
crumbling, our country is experiencing 
trickle-up poverty. It is a state in which 
the unwillingness of the wealthy to share 
the wealth is creating universal demise. It 
is the hoarding of all the money by the 
super-rich, and their unwillingness to help 


those less fortunate, that is at the root of. 
- Our country’s economic crisis. 


‘The unwillingness of the rich to share creates widespread misery. 


That’s why the term “economic stimu- 


lus” was invented in an attempt to ban- 


dage the economy. A few pennies are 
given to the poor so that they can again 


purchase the products that the huge corpo- 


rations sell. It is a pitiful attempt at fixing 


the economy while giving as little as ; Pos: 


sible to the impoverished. 
When the wealthy try to take it all away 


from the poor and middle class, and give it 


all to themselves, this historically always 
backfires. In order to create lots of super- 
rich people, everyone must have some 
money, and not just those who are members 
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of the exclusive rich people’s club. 
President Obama and Congress should 
be like Moses in that scene where he 
opens the grain stores and shares the food. 
They should act from real compassion and 
not simply look out for their own careers. 
They should create programs that help 
the needy and destitute in a real and sub- 
stantial way — programs which gives 
them an actual opportunity at self-suffi- 


-ciency, while also providing a safety net 


for those who just can’t do it for them- 
selves. This is how the economy will be 
fixed in a real and lasting manner. 


When I think that melt-heart poems 


Strong Lines of Poetry 
(Street Spirit poetry Issue, March '09) 
by Claire J. Baker ~- 


from heartfelt poets may be lined 
inside a make-shift shelter to fill in 
chinks in helter-skelter cardboarding — 
this issue enriched with colors — 
green, yellow, lavender, blue, pink, 
frankly is beyond these words! 


Yet, [can see pages of poems —_ 
stuffed here, shoved there to ward off 
wind & rain & pain — appalling! 
Strong lines when spoken, set free 
to climb on high, strong enough 

to keep even.a mean old sky 

from falling. 


In Her Faded Yellow 
Kitchen 

by Claire J. Baker 

She makes a peanut butter/grape. 
jelly/wheat bread sandwich, 

bags it neatly, takes it to 


the San Francisco Tenderloin 
where life is seldom "tender." 


This one peanut butter sandwich 
feeds multitudes of homeless, 
jobless, panhandlers without 

a pan. She knows them only as 
fallen angels. 


Living on fringes of poverty — 
age & infirmity dogging her path, 
she understands well that wealth 
is illusive for poets: their gold 

is not of this earth. 


Accepting limitations, she makes 
a nourishing sandwich with care. 
It builds upon itself & divides. 
She knows, as don't we each, 
that fallen angels can rise... 


How Companies Attack Union Organizers 


from page 12 


Cardon predicted. 
But with no fines and no card-check 


_recognition process, it took over two years 


to overcome the fear and get a majority of 
the workers to face the company’s hostility. 
Every supporter recruited to the union 


cause had to weigh the possibility that he or 


she might lose his or her job. Union sup- 
porters say it felt like working in a war 
zone. Nevertheless, the union committee 
did finally win the support of a majority, 
and when the election was held, the vote 
was: 283 in favor, and 261 against repre- 
‘sentation. A slim margin, but enough. — 
The company could have appealed the 
election results, a common tactic that can 
sometimes delay bargaining for years. 


~Rite Aid, however, adopted another strate- 
gy. For the year following the election, it 


sat in negotiations and agreed to ee! 
nothing. 

“Since gone 6 we've had 18 sit-down 
sessions,” Cardon explained in late 
February. “We presented Rite Aid with 43 
articles for a proposed contract — wages, 
working conditions, seniority. We've only 
been able to reach agreement on six, and 
the most meaningful was where to put up 
our union bulletin board.”. 

-Rite Aid. claimed fie union was 
demanding “exorbitant” wage and benefit 


increases, which the company can't 
afford, according to. company representa- 


tive Cheryl Slavinsky. A Rite Aid state- 
ment asserts that “‘our wages currently are 


very competitive, and we offer our associ- 


ates a good health plan, which is the same 


health plan that covers many of our other 
union associates.” — 

In the meantime, Rite Aid hired an anti- 
union consultant, Bell and Associates, to 
engage in what is politely called “persua- 
sion activities.” Translation: convince 
workers that it was useless to organize since 


- the union can’t get a contract. 


“People are really exhausted 1 now, 
Warner said. “They’re tired. They say, “We 
voted this union in, but what has it done for 
us?’ Employees who were against the union 
before are going around getting decertifica- 
tion petitions filled out. The company is 
wearing the employees down, and system- 
atically picking them off.” 


Given that the NLRB was ready to 


charge Rite Aid earlier with setting up an 
employee committee to fight the union, 
it?s not unreasonable to suspect that the 
circulation of decertification petitions 
would have company support as well. 

_ And in October 2008, Rite Aid began 
to lay workers off, citing the bad econo- 
my. The company had never laid off any 
of its warehouse employees before. 
Although the law requires the company to. 
bargain over layoffs too, it terminated 19 
workers on October 21, cut the jobs of 29 
others to 10 hours a week, and bargained 
only after its fait acoompli. 

“The Union also contends that Rite Aid 
violated §8(a)(3) when it retained individ- 
uals outside the Union’s bargaining unit 
to perform the same work,” claimed a new 
charge the ILWU’s attorneys filed with 
the NLRB. Warner said, “since the elec- 
tion I’ ve seen 36 union supporters let go.” 

Especially on top of the firings before’ 


the election, the fall layoffs had a‘devas- 


tating impact. Lancaster is a city in crisis, 
where the economic meltdown has pro- 
duced a foreclosure rate far in excess of 
most other California cities. It’s not hard 
for workers to understand the cost of los- 
ing a job by just looking at the sale signs 
on their neighbors’ lawns. 

The net result is more fear. While the 
union can’t rely on the legal process to 
force the company to negotiate, that fear 
is a potent barrier to any action the work- 
ers might consider to force the issue. 


“We were starting to hold lunch meet- - 


ings in the cafeteria,” Warner recalled. 


“More and more employees were. getting 


involved. We did a rally right infront of 
the building. Managers could see it hap- 


pening. The next thing you know, they're 


laying off people. That works. It’s effec- 


tive. Now they’ve got everybody scared 


about losing their jobs with the economy 
the way it is. They beat the people back in 
line with this fear of ‘you’re not going to 
have a job anymore.” 

EFCA’s third provision would have 
avoided this situation too. After 90 days of 
fruitless negotiations, the bill would require 
both parties to submit the issues still in dis- 
pute to an arbitrator. The arbitrator would 
then be empowered to come up with a com- 


promise, and the company would have to. 
- sign the resulting contract. 


Instead, Rite Aid workers are likely to 
get a second “democratic election” — this 
one intended to get rid of union représen- 
tation, and return matters-to where they 
were when workers started to organize. 

The right to such secret-ballot elections 
has won a wave of corporate protectors. 
The U.S. Chamber of Commerce, trade 
and manufacturer associations like the 
American Meat Institute, and large corpo- 


rations have lined up to condemn EFCA. 

The National Right-to-Work Committee, 
famous for its extreme anti-union rhetoric, 
says, “It goes without saying that in order to 
have a true democratic election, the voters 
should be free from coercion, intimidation, 
irregularity, or illegality. The only way to 
guarantee this is to make sure the voting is 
done in secret, safe from the prying eyes of 
union Officials.” 

Rite Aid agrees. “We believe that our 
associates have the right to choose to be 
represented or not represented by a union. 
We just think that it’s fair for them to vote 
by secret ballot, just as all of us vote. by 
secret ballot for the elected. officials who 
represent us,” Slavinsky told The Daily 
News of Washington state. 

“If NLRB elections were run like nor- 
mal elections, that would be fine,’ Warner 
countered. “But they’re not. From an 
employee’s point of view, we. would have 
loved not to have had to go to that secret- 
ballot election. If we had been able to do it 


by card check, we would have had our » 


union and contract a long time ago, and we 
wouldn’t have lost so many of our people.” 
Employers have even proposed their 
own bill to kill EFCA, the Secret Ballot 
Protection Act, whose sponsor, U.S. Sen. 
Jim DeMint (R-South Carolina), claims 
“voting by secret ballot is a fundamental. 
principle of American democracy, and it’s 
time to guarantee this basic right for every 
American worker. The Secret Ballot 
Protection Act is urgently needed to stop 
the growing attacks on workers’ rights.” 
You can-almost hear the Rite Aid 


workers laughing. 


For more articles and photos by David 
Bacon, see http://dbacon.igc:org 
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In downtown Oakland, a homeless man sleeps under a heap of blankets, with only his boots sticking out. Oakland - 
poet Michael Creedon’s art was in service to the poor, and homeless people he befriended and defended. _ : photo 
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The Final Chapter of a Poet's Life 


by Terry Messman 


early every month for the past 
11 years, I looked forward to 


receiving a manila envelope 
full of handwritten poems from . 


Michael Creedgn, one of my favorite poets. 
Through his writing, I could trace his ups 
and downs, the steps on his long journey 
‘from the misery of poverty and homeless- 
ness and addiction to the jubilation of 
pulling his life together at last. 

His poems traced the arc of this journey 
on its ascent, as he overcame his obstacles 
and demons one by one. I was with 
Michael in spirit as he wrote of finding the 
safe haven of an apartment where :he could, 
escape the hunger and desperation: he had 
known on the streets of Berkeley and 
Oakland. Having found this refuge, he 
might still live on a poet’s diet of macaroni 
and cheese, or ketchup. and rice, but he 
could finally enjoy music again and spend 
hours every day writing poetry. 

Through the testimony of his poetry, I 
witnessed his incredible struggle to get 
well and become healthy and sober. 

Scrawled on those yellow notebook 
pages, I met the new friends he made as 
his life blossomed at his beloved commu- 
nity at St. Mary’s Center. I shared his 
happiness during these last three years, 
when he had pulled many of the broken 
strands of his life together, at last. 

At last! And then, in a flash, all that 
Michael had accomplished in those years 
of struggle were undone unexpectedly. He 
had done everything to turn his life 
around, and just when it began turning, it 
was already over. 


_ © Susan Werner vividly recalls Creedon’s Ss 
~ inspirational presence when he spoke at St. 


/<Mary’ s Recovery 55 celebration in May 
2008, only three months before he died. 
“Michael glowed about loving to awaken 
each morning and devote himself to his 
spirit through prayer and writing,” Werner 
said. “He exuded passion for being alive 
and he was sustained by his creative spirit.” 

Because Creedon had endured personal 
suffering for so long, Werner said, he was 
somehow able to bring faith into “the 
places of the deepest deadness and 
despair.” In his own life, he had overcome 
such deplorable conditions that his life 
became an amazing testament of hope to 
some. who knew him. 

“His conditions were so deplore so 
that when he oe through it, the staff 
was just in awe,” said Werner. “It showed 
the potential for us all. He demonstrated 


the possibility of the human spirit. The ~ 
last time I saw Michael, he was so ecstat- 
ic. Life could not be better. He was so 
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~ we may-never 1 make it.” 


wholeheartedly grateful. He was so sur- 


rendered to loving every moment.” 


- Robert Smith was one of Creedon’s 
closest personal friends, and a fellow ten- 
ant at the San Pablo Apartments. Smith 
spoke warmly about Michael’s acts of 
kindness to him and fecalled how he 
would express reabconcern about Smith’s 
physical health, even while Creedon was 
dealing with his own serious ailments. 

Smith’s only criticism of Creedon was 
that he took his altruism too far. He 


- explained, “He was so gracious to other 


people, even to those who certainly didn’t 


deserve it. I eventually became very con- — 
cerned because I sensed that Michael may - 
have been too generous with people i in oe) 


San Pablo if they asked him for ‘money.” 


Echoing-Werner’s observations, Smith - 
said Creedon was very happy and fulfilled’ 


in his final few months. ae oS 
“Michael was a remarkable person,” 
Smith said. “He could still appreciate life 


even if he might have felt awful from his 
physical problems, and he never permitted 


himself to be done in by his moods. : 


“He was the sort of person who always. 
could be grateful just to be waking up in 


the morning and looking out the window 
and perhaps seeing the drizzle or seeing 


the light on the street. Although he didn’t 


feel great, he would be so happy just that 
he was feeling.up to getting up at 4 a.m. 
and putting in three or four hours of writ- 
ing and typing up two dozen poems.” 
Only a couple weeks before Creedon 
died on August’ 16, 2008, he was still 
doing acts of kindness. Creedon volun- 


‘teered to escort-Smith home from the hos- 


pital after he had undergone a medical 
procedure that left him feeling dizzy. 


Creedon soon offered his help again. 


Smith said, “I will never forget that when I 
told him I was going to have an angiogra- 


phy, that was the second time he showed a — 


great deal of concern and promised to come 


pick me up in the hospital. Michael to me 


was an extraordinary gentleman.” 

Sister Mary Nolan said, “Michael lived 
the faith that you do unto others as you 
know you want them to do unto you — 
doing unto others what is good and right 
and just.” 

On Wednesday, August 13, Smith and 
Creedon got together and made plans for 
the weekend. The two loved to talk about 
the Beat writers, and Creedon reminded 
him that they ‘had been talking for a long 
time about going to San Francisco and 
North Beach to visit City Lights, and 
other bookstores. Creedon said, “Let’s not 
put it off much | longer, because:tf we e do, 


Smith ‘said, “And sadly See that’ Ss 


exactly what henpeed: < 

On Saturday morning, August 16, Smith 
was at work, and he kept trying to reach 
Creedon by phone, but he didn’t answer. 
When Smith arrived home after work, he 
found the police and coroner outside the 
hotel. The coroner told him Creedon had 


. died, apparently from a coronary caused by 


arteriosclerosis. He died at the age of 64. 

“My knees practically buckled,” said 
Smith. “I felt a frightful loss. It took a 
long time to recover. I still haven’t made 
sense of it. I had lost my closest friend. I 
miss him. I miss him terribly. 

“Michael said to me he had pretty much. 
made peace with himself and the anxiety of 
where to ‘put your head, or where your next} 
meal was coming from, was séttled: Hé‘was | 
living here. He was safe. That’s why it Was 
so difficult to understand.” 

Sister Mary Nolan had. worked with 
Creedon for years at St: Mary’s Center 
and was inspired to see him in such high 
spirits during those final months. “He was 


doing well,” she said. “That’s why it was’ 


such a shock to learn he had died. : 

“I have seen Michael in terrible straits, 
but when I saw him toward the end of 
July, he was dressed in his black poet out- 
fit and his little tam; and he was telling 
me he got his writing together. And. what 
he was really saying, on another level, 


_ was that he got his life together and he did 


what he set out to do.-He was just so 


happy, and I just gave him a hug. I was so - 


proud of him because he was able to per- 
severe and pull his life together.” 

Werner, too, was struck by the para- 
doxical way that Creedon’s life had ended 
right at the moment when it had all ¢ come 
together so well. 

“It was shocking,” she said. “I just saw 
him in his vitality. when I saw him in the 
May 2008 celebration of Recovery 55, 
and he just seemed so robust. So the fact 
that he died soon after, it just felt totally 
like an anomaly. It just didn’t connect. 

“But from knowing how happy he was, 
when I heard that he had died, it wasn’t 
about suffering. Why people go when 


they go is a mystery, but I knew he had 


found his peace. Sometimes when you 
find your peace, all Be suffering before 
kind of washes away.” 

Smith attended the memorial service 
held at St. John the Baptist Catholic 
Church in El Cerrito, and met Michael’s 
mother and two sisters. 

“It was such a warm mass,” he said, 
“because people spoke very movingly- of 
how Michael had helped them with their 
own oe with alcohol as part of hts 


The small chipelw was nearly full.” 
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Right Spirit 
by Michael Creedon 


There is a natural limit to things— 
You can only do so much in a day 
| But you can push it. 


I ride the busses, talk to the people 
On the streets, people I know selling 
Street Spirits and trying to make a buck 
For a place to sleep at night or 
Something to eat. 


-Me, I’m a little more fortunate, but 
There’s not much money to give away 
Or buy things, I ride on good cheer 
A lot and hope it’s taken in the right 

‘Spirit. 


There’s only so much I can do in a day: 
Read, ride, write, meditate, eat, 
Breathe, sleep. The right spirit is the | 
Key; I strive to keep it, hope to share it, 
Do declare it, offer it freely and receive 
it just the same. In between and during, 
I continue to breathe a bit too 

Fast. Sometimes you could even say 

I pant. They say right spirit brings 
Deeper breathing. In that case, I’m 
Only there sometimes. So sue me. 


EPILOGUE 


I look back on the past 11 years when 


Michael sent in a new batch of poems 


every few weeks, handwritten in his dis- 


tinctive, uneven scrawl. 

All those years when Michael took up 
his pen to fight the injustices of a world 
gone wrong, and to speak out against the 
madness of a system that attacks the poor. 

_ All thosé years when a poet in a low- 


~rent hotel arose at 4 a.m. — the darkest 


hours before the dawn — and spilled his 


vision all over the pages:so compassion — 


really would shine a light'in the darkness. 

Now those years. are gone. But his 
poetry. remains — his legacy. 

_Last. summer, Michael. seemed.to have 
reached. a new level of personal. fulfillment 
and creativity. In J uly, Michael sent me his. 
last two manila envelopes. I was too. sick to 
open them back then and I didn’ t realize 
until way later that those were the last 
poems he would ever send me. 


In August, I was hospitalized for three 


weeks. When I got out, the poet was 
silent. Michael had died on August 16. I 
was still sick and was in no shape to even 
realize he was gone, until months later. 

And now, all T can do is use the same 
tool — the pen — that was so central to 
Michael’s search for- meaning, and write 
him this farewell note. 

At the end of her interview, Sister Mary 
told me, “Your story about Michael is prob- 
ably the quintessential thing that Michael 
would love. He would love that you. would 
do that. It’s because of you that Michael has 
had a voice, that his life has had meaning 
for other people and has had-an impact on 
other people. Street Spirit goes all over and 
touches the lives of so many people. I’m 
just so grateful for that.” 

I’m so grateful to have been in 
Oakland when Michael Creedon was 
passing through. I’m grateful for this one 
poet who truly “hungers and thirsts for 
justice,” as that other classic of Beat liter- 
ature, the Beatitudes, describes it. 


I’m grateful for the shining light of | 


conscience that illuminated Michael’s 
poetry, on his best days, and I’m grateful 
for the way he fought so hard to overcome 
the darkness, on his worst. — 

Most of all, I’m grateful for the exam- 
ple of his kindness. It is so easy to write 
about kindness, but it is so hard to actual- 
ly give kindness to others, in real life, 
especially on the poor side of town. 

If you talk to people who. knew Michael 


Creedon, they will tell you stories of his . 


kindness. Listen closely to those stories, 


because Michael’s quiet acts of kindness 


were the fimest poetry of all. 
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Poetry of the 
Streets by 
Michael Creedon 


I wonder how you can survive 
even a single hour there, 
let alone the whole night. 

I guess God has a funny way 

Of taking care of you. 


Better Than I Do 
by Michael Creedon 


There you are again 

Lying curled up without a blanket 

On the pavement in a rainy doorway 
On Shattuck Avenue in Berkeley 

As I pass you on my way to the hospital 
Program I’m in for being bipolar, 

And you are covered only 

By a light jacket and the cold drizzle 
That falls lightly on you as your face 

Is frozen in sleep. I wonder how you can 
Survive even a single hour there, let 
Alone the whole night. I guess God has 
A funny way of taking care of you. 


There you are again 

Sitting cross-legged on the pavement 
Of the sidewalk with your back against 
The front walk of Mel’s, panhandling 
With a wax paper cup in front of you, 
Giving the passers-by like me 

A friendly sparkling smile, with that 
Long John Silver black patch 

Over your left eye, a half-smoked 
Cigarette hanging from the corner 
Of your mouth, yellow smoke curling 
Up into your face as you breathe. 


There you are again 

With your 18-year-old girl’s navel 
‘Pierced with a gold ring, not'to mention 
One nostril, and your bleached blonde 
Punked-out spiky hairdo, young 

And pretty and feisty-looking as you 
Ask me for a cigarette as you do 
Every day, barefoot in the wind, 
Faded holy jeans and a denim jacket 
Covering the upper part of your chest 
Leaving the flat smooth belly exposed. 


How do you do it, my glowing 

Heroes and heroines, out here braving 
The elements and the ups‘and downs of 
Human interaction, making a statement 
That is way beyond fashion? 

A statement deep inside the twists of 
Human nature which you make no claim 
To understand, but leave me the feeling 
That you somehow understand me 
Better than I do. 


Follow The Money 
by Michael Creedon 


Follow the evidence, follow your instincts, or follow 

The money, if you want to get to the heart of the matter. 
There’s usually not enough evidence; your instincts will 
Generally get you in trouble, so you follow the money. 

It’s a method tried and true by cops, crooks, and politicians. 
Follow the money to a ten million dollar corporate land scheme 
Into the pockets of a swindler or conglomerate. 

Follow the money into more illicit land and other schemes. 
Follow the money into unlisted Cayman Island bank accounts. 
Follow the money into yachts and furs and jewels 

And Parisian lingerie and limos and cocaine and chauffeurs 
And $1,000 a plate crooked politician endorsement dinners. 
Follow it down the line into silken toilet paper, 
Stop-The-Stench $500 colognes, and hired guns. 


Follow it down the sluice to the sea, 


But you’ll never find the homeless that way 

Because none of the money reaches them except a 

Few quarters and dollars here and there and they are 
Dying of exposure and malnutrition and they are still here, 
Asking for spare change to eat bad food once a day, 
Marked by the scars of The World’s prejudices. 


Follow the money 
But don’t miss the missing link. 


STREET SPIRIT 


At St. Mary’s Center, a call for the U.S. to honor the Universal 


Manish 


Tom Lowe 


Declaration of Humn Rights, which declares that health care, photo 
housing, employment and other economic rights are human rights. 


Tribute to St. Mary’s 
by Michael Creedon 


St. Mary’s Center saved my life. 
When I was sober I went there 

every day, lots of friends, no prejudice. 
They gave me a forum, taught me, 
listened to me, laughed with me, 

fed me food worthy of a grand hotel. 
They honored my poems. 

They hugged me. 

On Wednesday we played drums. 


_ |. When I started drinking and using, 


I stayed away. I holed up in my SRO 
hotel room. Then I got too sick to 
drink — no alcohol, no drugs, no 
water, no food. Shirley from - 

St. Mary’s kept coming to check 
on me, bring me food and juice. 
Cockroaches filled the room. The 
sheets were full of blood — I kept 
scratching my skin — the itch 
wouldn’t go away. A few times I 


) walked to St. Mary’s. All my friends, 


I love you all: Shirley, Sister Mary 
who gave and listened. 

Shirley got me to the hospital, helped 
me find an apartment and start 
over. I’m 16 months clean and sober. 
I have peace. Thank you St. Mary’s. 


Even the Angry Gods Get Mad 
by Michael Creedon 


Striding down & up the raw streets 

Of San Francisco/Oakland/Berkeley, 

Now hostile Aztec gods display 

Inhuman warrior plumage of contempt, 
Wearing their bird and animal masks, 

At what these fleshmill cities have done 

With so much human potential lying untouched 
In the waste & carnage of possibilities 

At what these monopolized-by-greed metropolises 
Have chosen to expose their homeless & needy to. 


Yes, even the angriest of gods get madder 
To see such pillage & dismay 

On the faces of those sucked into 

The afterburners of these descending jets, 
The civilizations once ruled in more peace 
And less torment. 

I pray for a return to power 

Of the ancient angry gods, 

To lay waste the behemoths 

Fat on the bone-marrow & meat of those who 
Ask not for power or revenge, 

But merely to survive. 


Make It Out Alive 
by Michael Creedon 


I’m on my last legs, 

and I’m crying too. 

The song on the cyclone jukebox is 
“Hey Jude.” 

I’m going to an AA meeting 

but my bones say no. 

How do I think 

Pll make it anyway? 

My thoughts are all down 

with moments from the past. 
The future, unformed like __ 
a stormy sky, ee 
seems to offer more death. 

How am I supposed to 


get out of here? 


I buck up my chin 

and take a deep breath. 

I lift up my feet; 

I’ve had my dark rest. 
The sun is soon scheduled 
to reappear. 

I know I can make it i 

I don’t give in to fear. 
I’ve got 43 cents in my pocket 
so I know I'll survive. 

I think I can make it 

out of here 

alive. 
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Who But A Master? 
by Michael Creedon 


There, stars bloom brilliant, 
Rolling through heavens 

ala Van Gogh, 

And I’m standing here under 

A tattered umbrella I found blown 
Inside out in a Recycle Only can. 

I follow instructions. 


Deepest black frames stars & rains, 
A noble occlusion of 

Heaven, and me, here, 3:00 a.m. on 
A Thursday night, busses stopped 
Running and traffic 2/3 dead. 

I’m wondering where I could rest a 
Dry hour. Earlier (Pre-Umbrella Time) 
snoozed a bit, soaking and lashed from 
Rain, on a crumbling bus bench. 

If only family transport ran 

All night, and I had a bus pass. 
That’s what they’re for, right? and 
Riding through the infinite hours of 
Pre-dawn to beat the rain. 

And in the summer beat the heat. 
Sometimes BART or a bus is 
Air-conditioned. Tonight, if they ran, 
They’d have the heat on, and I’d get 
Dry. If the heat were on, I would 
Succumb to it in peace & harmony. 


I’m pretty good at suffering, 
But I haven’t lost my ability 
To succumb to warmth. 

Who but a master 

Could have painted that sky? 


Starstruck 
by Michael Creedon 


I get starstruck every day. 

It comes from living on the street. 
I got the blues in both my eyes; 

I guess that’s why the ladies cry. 
This pavement is so hot 

You could cook an egg on it. 

Or a human brain. I often.do. — 


It’s not so slick, this life I chose. 

I get starstruck by the sky. 

It comes from living on the street. 
There’s nothing between you and 
Heaven when you ain’t got 

A roof over your head. 

I get starstruck by the night. 

It seems it never leaves my sight. 


I’m just a nondescript hobo. 

You’d never know that I’m a genius. 
The lights go on when I enter the room. 
But I don’t enter the room. 


MOLOCH 
by Michael Creedon 


I think it’s all bullshit, 

All this propaganda that they spread. 
It takes a lot of faith just to ignore it, 
and ‘To thine own self be true,’ 
Especially when you don’t know 

You have a self or are a self. 


In March they give you April’s news; 
in April, February’s. That’s just fine. 
Very helpful. Thank you. [ll be on my 
Way now. You can’t depend on the 
Pulpit; it gets polluted with the pulp. 
You can’t depend on your sponsor 
For he is flawed and human too. 
They call it The Information Age 
But the information is corrupt. 


- You’ve got the tick-tock in your 


Heart, and that’s about all you’ve got. 
Use your head, but don’t lose your 
Head, or you'll get carried away 
And they don’t lay you out 

In St. John’s Church; no 

Baby; it’s the garbage disposal 
For the likes of you. So be real 
Careful who you ask for money 
And don’t depend too much 

Or defend too much 

Or you’ll be out of a job 

And Moloch will eat you. 
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-| Breaking my heart, so I knew I had one. 


| [know it’s not going to come in the form of a 


_| ’'m to keep opening, to let it come. 


Divine Light 
by Michael Creedon 


O divine light 

Which brought me here. 

And accompanied me here, 

In which I was conceived, 

Eternities before I was conceived, 

By the ideal parents for me, 

Thanks for the new computer 

And the sustenance to get by every day. - 


The mystery of my good brother. 

The fine artist just discovering himself, 

Dying before me, giving me running water 

So I could always cry, and my father’s death 
And last words: forgiveness, amends, manhood. 


And the long muddy road which shot me true 
To the spark of divine light in me 
So we are never apart. 


And thanks for all the people you spoke 
To me through; my self-esteem was too low — 
To let me hear them then, but now it comes 

Back. Thanks for Debbie, Redding soul-love, 
And Rita and kids, Richard and Vanessa, for 


O divine light, I surrender my will and life to you, 
Requiring and forgetting of myself always your 
Self-remembrance, greater contact, 

Praying only to follow your light. I am willing, 
Just not very advanced due to laziness. 

I say goodbye to my life of obsessions and 
Stand in wonder at divine light. 

It’s simple: nothing to doubt, all in the now, 

I am when I remember. My rudder cannot 
steer me wrong when I am. O light, “energy is 
Eternal delight,” as holy William Blake said. 
I’ve tasted it. I want more. O divine light, 

I love myself in you in me, when I AM. 


My Quest for the Holy Grail 
by Michael Creedon 


Burnt to a crisp, I was out in the sun 

too long three days ago 

looking for an address on San Pablo. 

I had received a letter informing me one of 
my housing applications had resulted in an 
interview for a studio at one-third of my income. 
I was on an antibiotic that when you’re on it 
you’re not supposed to have sun exposure. 
So the idiot, yours truly, screamed in agony 
under a Texas sun, under a blowtorch, 
missing the buses, only to be informed 

when I finally found the place, I would be 
getting a letter in a day or two cancelling the 
interview, the openings were all filled. 

I got home an hour later. My highly 
compassionate housemate looked up at me 
from her book and TV and said, “Bummer.” 
My cup runneth over. | 

I can’t even put my hands in my pockets 

due to a crazy ole thing called 

“branded with a hot iron.” 


But I continue my quest for the Holy Grail. 


better place to live. But I can see it in my mind 
sometimes, like maybe when I’m meditating, 
or just a second ago — it’s coming. 


Street People 
by Michael Creedon 


_ | The homeless come and the homeless go 
| but it don’t mean shit on the Avenue. 
The ones that stay, stay a long, long while 
| | wonder what that does for God’s big smile. 
I have my friends there I talk to 
And I miss them when they’re desaperacido 
I buy my monthly Séreet Spirits 


and hand out some change when I have some. 


I’m nobody special. 

What I can’t see i¢how I’d stand the discomfort 
and general misery. 

I’m grateful for what I’ve got. I wish 

it was more; it’s not a lot. 

But I do know this — 

when a man or woman holds out their hand 
they sure aren’t doing it to grandstand. 


| If it was really getting better 


| Would there still have to be 


| If it was really getting better 


| I-don’t think it’s getting better 


STREET SPIRIT 


In Oakland, a homeless person sleeps on the sidewalk right next to his shopping cart. 


While I Sleep 
by Michael Creedon 


Every day gets colder. 
I need a better coat. 

I’m only thinking of myself: 
I’d like some winter boots. 


And that poor guy 
crouched over there 
shivering in summer rags — 
what will he do 

when stormy winter blasts? 
What will he do 

when it gets too cold to sleep? 


I’ll shut my windows, 
and turn on the heat, 
cuddle in my blankets 
with a kitty at my feet. 


But what will he do 
in the shattering streets of rain? 
What will he do ~ : 
when he’s got nowhere to go? 

I think about myself, complaining 
when the pilot goes out. 

But oh my God in everything, 
what will he do while I sleep? 


LOVE IS 
by Michael Creedon 


The Beatles 

Say it’s getting better 
All the time. 

As far as I can tell 
From what I see on the street 
It’s getting worse 

All the time. 

No offense to the Beatles. 


All the time 
All these people © 
Starving in the streets? 


Would children be shooting each 
| Other in school? 
It’s a long haul, getting better. 


All the time. I think 

| It just might be getting worse 
All the time. 

With the war in Iraq 

It’s definitely getting worse 
All the time. 


The Beatles were right 
About one thing though, 

The very best thing: 

Love is the answer. 

It sounds corny. 

I hate myself for saying it. 

But love doesn’t have much to do 
With war, 

With shootouts in the school. 
With beggars on the street. 
Does it? 


“That don’t get enough toeat _ - oe 


New Street Spirit 
by Michael Creedon 


Life is a scientific room 
Camera lens at Zoom 
Charlie gets the broom 

Time closing him in 

To a doorway at high noon. 
Just trying to catch a snooze. 


I prefer not to look 
Charlie gets hit by a truck 
Guess I’m out of luck 
Scientific truck 

Camera lens at Zoom 

The sky is closing in. 


Police pass me by 

Hiding in a door 

Watching Charlie’s ghost snore 
Hundred degrees of heat 
Outside Amoeba Music 

Trying to catch a breath. 


Street people go down 

I keep looking around 
Hottest spot in town 
Candy shoots me a frown 
She’s doin’ the Mess Around 
Caught in the camera lens 
Waving her new Séreet Spirit. 


Dromedary 


by Michael Creedon 


On the street | 
you carry Spirit 
within yourself — 

like a dromedary carries 
water in the desert. 
Ain’t nobody 

handing it out 

and you never: know | 
how far: BLS ® 
to:the next oasis == 
or if there is one. — 


{Clean = 
| by Michael Creedon. — 


The final float-in 

of the evening sun. 

Shelters being sought — 

for those who haven’t got. _ 
The drug trade shoots up a notch 
for those who would fly high: 
crack and speed and 

weed and smack 

all at a nominal price. 


This is the Underground, but 
visible if you know how to look. 
Myself, I do avoid it; 

I’ve already eaten the hook. 
When the miracle occurred 
and the hook came out 

the hidden resources emerged 
and I stand before you clean. 


| Pm spinning my wheels. 


_| STAND BACK AND 


| Thus shall I express myself 
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HUNGRY 
by Michael Creedon 


When I get some money 

I’d like to clean this machine up 
With a good solvent. 

When I get some money 

I'd like to get a car, 

Just a basic car, nothing fancy. 
When I get some money 

I’d like to get a better place to live 
In a different town, with a 
Different view. 


22 days remain in the month 
Before I get any money. 

All I have to eat 

Are four boxes of instant 
Macaroni and cheese | 
Which I’m sick of already 
And four boxes of instant rice 
Which I’m sick of already. 
No bread, no milk, no coffee. 
No spaghetti. 


I don’t manage money well. 


Of course, every day is a new surprise. 
I never know what’s going to 

Happen next. Maybe Julie will come 
By today and treat me to a sandwich 
Or a movie. 


I’m not very inventive. 


I need a shave. 
I can shave myself for fee 

I would shave a dog for money, 
But I would require a suitable 
Recompensation. oe 
I don’t just go around shaving dogs 
For free, you see. 

I wouldn’t mind a re 


I can see my fingers. 

I can see my hands. 

I feel like going for a-walk 

But not enough to. move my ass. 
My ass is in neutral but — 

My head is in fourth gear. 
What can I say? 


Gangway! I’m coming down the plank! : 
I’m spinning my. wheels in empty air 
And they’re.catching hold anyway. 
These wheels are free, so 

Let them roll! Let me roll! 


LET ME ROCK AND ROLL! 
Even with no food, I can still 
Rock and roll! And I do. 


With a series of expletives! 

No! No. Never mind. 

No need. I’m fine. 

Ill have some tasty 

Rice for dinner. 

By then Ill be hungry 

Enough to eat anything. 

I wonder what rice and mustard 
Tastes like. 


[rr 
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Spirit of the Street 
by Michael Creedon 


The full horror and beauty of the world 

printed with full expression each month in” 

| Street Spirit and can be purchased. from the 
homeless on the street Bouel aes the month 

come rain or shine 

while the heat closes in 

and the explosions get closer 

and the gaseous stench escapes _ 

from the cracks in the carcasses —_ 

in Berkeley and San Francisco and 

across the USA and in Iraq and Afghanistan 

and amidst the readers of Rumi 

and Jesus and Mohammed, just down the alley 

from Joe Finnegan’s Pub in Belfast. 

Look at the paintings made by man 

meddling in nature with chemicals; 

see the rotted teeth and gums of the addicts" 

you sent off for a higher education... 

They got high all right. 

The Street Spirit is winning a losing war 

thanks to people like you and me and Terry 

but we’re up against the wall. 

The odds are against us 

but that doesn’t mean we’re going to stop 

because the title means “the spirit of the street” 

and the street is the road we must go down 

every day until it peters out in the forest 
and we are immersed in the sinking city 

so we will never see the forest 

or the mountains, 

no running streams for us but the 

tilted troughs of blood, 

no sea, no jungle, just warfare. 

Oh the fine people who will wake up 

and find this fine news sheet plastered 

on their windshields. 

Oh Barbie Oh Ken 

You are walking among us now 

with your vacuum cleaners and bludgeons 
dressed like policemen 

to kill us 

but you will never get off so easy 

because density sinks faster 

than free pure air. 


Remarkable 
by Michael Creedon 


Joy in the midst of 
Anguish suffering poverty & homelessness 
Is all I see everywhere I go. 

Where I expect a tragic face due to misery 
I find the often-toothless grin of 

Keeping on top of it. 

Down people are some amazing animals. 
Put them in the cold negative environment 
Of the street. - 

And they thrive like unshaven 
Greek Gods & Goddesses 
without money or a place to stay. 


I call this remarkable. 


Just for You | 
by Michael Creedon rag 

To be a man 

after the arduous trek to consciousness 

| is to shed your skin. 

| Revolt EOE 

against all the nonsense 

with which you’ve been programmed. 

You no longer say what you *ve been told to say. 
No more hoarding 0 of what el neither need 

-| Nor want. 

No need to kowtow to your killers. 

You greet your friends. 

The Tantras pulsate. There is no defeat 
Every instant yeu Are, and you are doing, 
precisely what the Universe wishes you to do. 
We are not intended to understand this. 
Don’t try, Do. 

Clean the toilet. Sleep. Wake. | 

Quit living for what someone is conceivably 
thinking about you. He’s way too busy 
thinking about himself. What else has he got? 
This is Now. Just let yourself know it. 
It’s yours. 
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Railroad Blues 
by Michael Creedon 


They just keep coming, these days 
hard to bear, the hard-to-bear days 
keep coming. I don’t know what I’m 
missing, something’s gone, 
something’s gone, 

and these days keep coming along. 


I’m not very happy where I live, 

no I’m not, but they say 

geographics don’t bring change. 

It’s a long set of sad songs that they play 
where I stay, 

I can’t tune up and sing along. 

I?m ‘not a musician but I do wish I was, 
I could sing a few songs of my own 

just because. 


Well, the train whistles blow every night, 
and sometimes it’s a sad lonely song. 
The train whistles blow where I stay 
every day, 

and I feel like they’re blowing me away. 
And I think that one of these days, 

yes I do, yes they will, 

one of these days they’ll blow me away. 


Helping Hand 
by Michael Creedon 


One of today’s “social problems” 
is what the media and politicians call 
“the homeless” — a very big word 
describing a vast mass of people 

- who not only have no homes 

but have pain, disease, 

psychiatric needs (some), loneliness 
and don’t know how to use whatever 
agencies are in place to give them help. 
Many of the homeless are helpless. 
Almost all are verbally and = 
attitudinally abused © 

here in a land of supposed equality. . 


Many brave and selfless 

men and women are working to 
alleviate the situation, 
but they have no money, little aid, 
just. heart and soul 
to fight the juggernaut. 
Progress is being made, 
but it’s slow and frustrating 
and the only rewards are inner 
rewards. It’s spiritual work. 
Raising the lame, they raised me. 
I remain arisen, with the 
continuing help of St. Mary’s Center 
which virtually saved my life. 
Lend a helping hand. 
Try it. 
You'll like it. 


A homeless man sits on a downtown Berkeley sidewalk, ignored by passers-by. 


Wouldn’t It Be Nice 
by Michael Creedon 


In seasons of cold 

People huddle together. 

In seasons of wind 

People protect each other. 
In times of famine 

People must feed each other. 
When it rains, 

People shelter together. 

And so it is on the street 
Where the homeless sleep. 
When it’s hot, they offer one 


Another shadows for shade. 


I don’t know, but it seems like 
People with money 
Stay away from the poor. 


Wouldn’t it be nice 


If we could all 


Stick together. 


Doormat 
by Michael Creedon 


The doormat opens the door. 

Is it worth fighting for? 

My brother was a doormat 
And now he’s gone, 

Leaving me the only one. 

The family doormat 

And scapegoat too 

Is radiant with sufferings 

And bright wounds too. 

So now I’m begging on the street 
As you would too, wouldn’t you? 


The doormat cringes 
At dad’s loud voice. 


| The wounded singer 


Now has no choice 
But to radiate gently, 


-Sending out his scars to a pretty 


Baby, a sister-in the van. 


| Pretty wounded boy, 


He gets it where he can. 

He eyes the ladies 

As they pass him by; 

“Spare change, sweet sister” 
is his cry. 


The doormat flies 

Into the father’s face. 

It is now time for 
Another fall from grace, 
The pretty baby 

In the car going by 

Is losing her loved one; 
Can’t you hear her sigh? 


“Spare change!” you hear me cry. 


I really mean it, 
Or I am going to die. 
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Tired of Living 


Blues | 

by Michael Creedon 
Time out, time in; 
There’s no breaks 

In this life I live in. 

It keeps me moving 

But I haven’t got a thing. 
What am I living for 

If not for something? 


Living hard 

On the street. 

Morning comes down 

Like a wet sheet. 

What’s the point of keeping on? 
Everything I had is gone. 


Time in, time out; 

Makes me want to 

Scream and shout. 

Jeez, if I could just break out — 
Give them something 

To talk about. 

I’m tired of living 

On the street. 


Vermin in the Street 
by Michael Creedon 


Let’s club them down, 

These homeless faces, 

Selling plastic combs 

On street corners. They get 
In our faces. 

Let’s light a fire 

Under the gendarmes, . 

Fling its sparks into 

The old sodden clothing... 

| Something must be done about 
These vermin in the street 
Wanting nothing more 

Than something to-eat. 


Carried Out 
by Michael Creedon 


When will the day be gone? 
Day is gone. 
When will the sun be here? 
Sun is gone. 


When will I carry on? 
You’re carried out. 


When can a skeleton panhandle? 
Lots of them panhandle now. 


Where am I going to? 
You’re there now. 


How do you like it 
So far? 


~ 
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Coming Home 
by Michael Creedon 


Tip tapping in Berkeley Oakland San 
Francisco, tip tapping in my walked-out 
Nikes, getting ready to walk to BART 
To go see my psychiatrist in Concord, 
I feel content. My Nikes don’t tip tap, 
It’s in my head. Tip tap, there 

It is again. The sound of others 
Walking with me. 


The clothed and the naked, I see them 
All the time on these streets, homeless 
And looking for a newspaper to 
Huddle on, hungry and looking in the 
Trashcans, thirsty but settling for 
Alcohol. They help me get a grip 
Because I was feeling sorry 

For myself. 


It’s the beggars from the New Testament, 
Need I point out? We’re 

Here and we’re hungry. 

Transform us now, O New Age corn, 
Transform us now, 

Old Yakima the Bird God. 

Pass on down the few wafers 

Still on hand. 

Every day I try to eat his bread like flesh, 
Drink his wine like blood, or vice versa. 
Tip tap, looking like anything or anyone 
Tip tip tap tap, smoldering in to Berkeley 
Oakland San Francisco. 


The Poor Are With Us 
by Michael Creedon 


Windy leaves, rain & flapping 
Newspaper blasting the street where 
People, lacking homes, find doorways & 
Walls to hunch in notch of, freezing & 
Burning for freedom & comfort from 
The storm. I am blown from place to 
Place like a tumbleweed, ~ 

Glad to have a room to return to. 


So I have a place to go, 
Like people on the street should have. 
I like a hot can of chicken broth in 
Freezing weather and I keep it on hand 
at home. I’m no slouch when it comes to 
Feeding my face. 


But some don’t have it so good. 

“The poor will always be with us,” said 
Christ. So let’s don’t pretend they’re 
not. The homeless are here to stay. 
Help them find an easier way, 

Lest they slip away. 


Shine On (for Procol Harum) 
by Michael Creedon 


For you whose skulls were opened wide 
In revolution, vision, darkness, 
Hospital or sleep 

Let me just say you are not alone, other 
Boneheads queue up to take your place. 


But me, I thought I was alone; such 
Was my saving grace, and that others 
Treated me the same. 


Under the freeway and in the haunted 
Abandoned houses of Riverside and 
Oakland, where I hung tight for many’s 
The young year, a figment of truth 
Remains. Shine on. Shine on. 

Now the federal government funds 

A project for the salvation of 

Meth freaks. Ain’t that a kick 

In the head and a day too late 

For an ocean of lost souls now in 
Wine or grave to sleep. 


Does anyone remember my 
Prefigured pleas? The answers came 
In abundance, years later, after 

I had died to all that again 

& again. Blake & illusion were 

my only friends. 


For those who lined past me 
In friendship or lack of health, 

Just remember this simple refrain: 
Shine on. Shine on. 
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A protester condemns Alameda County’s plan to cut General Assistance. 


Messages 
by Michael Creedon 
I’m getting messages 
from the Astral Plane. 
Other folks don’t seem to get them 
but I’m not about to complain. 
There’s something going on 
but I don’t know what it is. 
Might be the Second Coming 
might be the hoots of a witch. 


I’m not alone when I sleep at night. 
People’s Park is crowded and cold; 
we could use a big bonfire where we 
could toast marshmallows and hot dogs. 
‘[’m just a kid at heart so I grow a great 
big beard. In the days, people give me 
spare change because they have good 
hearts. Maybe they see themselves 

in me—after all we’re not so far apart. 
Some of God is in everyone. 

Maybe they get messages too. 


I’m getting real good messages from 
somewhere good and warm. 
They have to do with love — 
that I should share myself 
but if someone doesn’t want it, well, 
I just lean back and let it go. 


Death Rays from 


Uncle Sam 
by Michael Creedon 


Star-spangled everything — 
Uncle Sam is on the loose. 

He’s crapping on the homeless, 
he’s spitting on panhandlers, 
he’s kicking aside the crippled and 

all the other physically handicapped too. 
Uncle Sam has big full handfuls of 
looney pills for the mentally disabled too 
but they cost a thousand dollars a pill 
for the ones that need them most and 
the ones that only need them a little bit 
have already given up the ghost. 


Now Uncle Sam is a scary man 
cuz he’s not a man at all. 

He’s a fire-breathing Toltec monster 
dressed up in red white and blue. 
He’s a trickster and a seducer 

and he likes to have lots of wars 

so he can watch the men and women 
rape and kill and pillage each other 
in almost unimaginable ways. 

So we vote him in every four years 
just to keep the party on 

and if you just can’t stand it 

and you can’t see through it, you put 
a gun in your mouth and go bang. 
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Dear Landlord 
by Michael Creedon 


Dear Landlord, since you know 
You’re able to send me 

To the street, please show 

A little pity for me — 

I’m in this over-deep. 

I have no other place to go: 
Dear Landlord, let me sleep. 


Dear Landlord, where’s the kindness 
I see missing from your eyes? 

Have you never depended 

On someone else to get by? 

I pay you my money, — 

All of it, and eat my meals 
On the dole. Without you 
I’m a homeless person 
And I’m getting fairly old. 


Dear Landlord, let me complete 
My speech before you yell at me, 
And threaten me with the street. 

I have never harmed you, sir, 

And I follow your subjective rules. 
Dear Landlord, you’re an 
Authoritative man; 

Don’t treat your subjects like fools. 
What goes around comes around; 
One day we’ll meet beyond the pale. 


Release 
by Michael Creedon 


The napalm babies of the Vietnam War 
Their fathers scrub and swab the floor, or 
extend a shaky hand on the Avenue, with 
a sign that reads, “Vet will work for food.” 


I studied reading, writing, and ‘rithmetic 
and didn’t learn much 

‘cept once in awhile, a cloudy night © 
when the moon was obscured 

and I heard the Valkyries fight. 


I was born in a farming town 

where the sun and moon 

came pouring down 

and a tiny virgin child gave birth toa 
stigmatized baby, 

and the people were normies 

but nights were wild. 

My family traveled a lot. 

I was a happy child 


with a hole in my gut and a piece missing 
and I find it now in my connection with 
these homeless people begging for relief, 
for I too have begged for the same and 
for release from the chains that 
shackled fatal heart to my feet 

and trembling hands. 
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Deathly Night 
by Michael Creedon 


As long as you have a them 
Then I have a we 

But I don’t like it that way — 
Too many fish in the kettle 
To fry. 


Here comes a po-lice 

And there goes a beatnik 
And plenty of homeless 

To fry. 

But I don’t like it that way — 
Somebody’s going to 

Die. vi 


The streets are deserted — 
Bleak wind doth blow. 
The ravens are ready 

To fly 

Into a dark and starry night 
And many are going to 

Die 
Tonight 


Can You Hear Me? 
by Michael Creedon 


I can hear you as you’re 
walking down the street, 
and I can see the way 
you’re clicking your feet, 
but I can’t feel you — 

I guess you’re too discrete. 
I can feel me as I 

radiate my heat, 

and now you’re running 
like a world-class athlete, 
running from me 

as I’m down on my knees, — 
hands outstretched, 

saying Please. 


What is it about me . 

that scares you so much, 
Mr. Pass-on-by? 

Is it my need? Is it my eyes? 
Pll never know 

but I do know 

I’m hungry. 


Moods 
by Michael Creedon 


My feet are easy; 

they’re wedded to the stone. 
No need to move them; 
they’re walking on their own. 
I’m walking down this highway 
but I’m not walking all alone. 


People try to help me 

but I always let them down. 

I moved here from the city — 
to this country from a town. 
Nobody believes me — 

they can see I’ve been around. 


So now it’s getting late at night 
I can’t see too clear. 

And now I am addressing 

my favorite friend — 

the Fear. 

I’m walking in the moonlight 
but my soul is getting seared. 


Condition Of 
by Michael Creedon 


Meeting all the challenges of 
Everything 

And shunning the weather, 
Way out on the cutting edge of 
The big knife of 

Existence, 

The poor, the out¢asts, the 
Disenfranchised just 

Deal with it — 

Foodless, homeless, 

often loveless — : ; 
Go about the daily existence of 


Staying alive. 
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Cool Orange Crush 
by Michael Creedon 


Where shall we bury him? 
Under what bush? 
What was he living for? 


And who shall marry her? 
And in what rush? 
What was she single for? 


The hot water where I swim 
Has gotten too deep 

And I have forgotten 
Certain things. 


And where will you bury me? 
Under what freeway overpass? 
And what was I living for? 


And who shall marry me? 

And what’s the rush? 

I just might live forever, 

Sipping on this cool Orange Crush. 


I’m one step removed, one 
Step away from them, from 
You; precious thoughts 
Flow from this cool bottle 
Of Orange Crush that 
Delivers me. 


Behind The Wall 
by Michael Creedon 


Harmonica wail from moon 

To earth sears and splits the stormy sky 
And we’re still out here waiting 

For the rain to break loose. 


I can see us now as the rain 
Begins huddling, behind 
The Great Wall of Shattuck Blvd., 
Drenched behind the blocked-off wall 


Where my mission joins the missions 
Of you, my brethren: I’m as 

Hungry as you and I too need shelter 
And a girl, a shadow, a kaleidoscope. 


So play that harp; Mister: Jem; 

I don’t think I’m going to live too long, 
Separated now from . 

The huddle of men behind the wall, 
So play me the heartbreak song. 


Inexorably Tied 
by Michael Creedon 


Inextricably tied. This sleeping 

on the street gets me down; 

I’m no iron man. I’m no rodeo clown 
with a painted smile 

just before the horns 

sink in. 


I’m in the hospital now; 
couldn’t have it better if I tried. 
Gangrene, they said — keep that 
silver musket in your eye. 

May have to amputate. 

With this morphine drip 

I know I’m going to be just fine. 
What loosed the ropes 

that bound me and gave me 

this connection to the sky? 


What About 
The Night? 


by Michael Creedon 


I am cold down to my bones. 
I go to the public library 

And read a few newspapers. 
They’re all the same 

To me. I have to be interviewed 
For a day program at three. 
But what about the night? 


All the agencies for the lost 
Have been very good to me. 
There are none left. 

I have been turned on to 

Free meals throughout the day. 
But what about the night? 
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A senior feeds the pigeons in the old St. Mary’s courtyard. 


A Shaky Hand Out 


by Michael Creedon 


Tiredness, urine retention, blurred 
vision, sun sensitivity, dizziness, loss of 


confidence and coordination, 


irregular/rapid pulse, nightmares. 
Seizures, migraines and mental. disor- 
ders. Nausea, vomiting, yellowing eyes 


and skin, dark urine, fever, difficulty 
breathing, difficult yellowbelly eyes and 
skin, restlessness, muscle spasm, 
blurred vision, anachondriasis: 


All these afflict me as I stand 

with my shaky hand out on the corner 
of Shattuck and Haste at 8 a.m. 

In the golden splendor of the 

Sunlit haze, all alone on the horizon. 


Scabs 
by Michael Creedon 


Hemophilia runs in the Holy Family 
But here on the street everybody 
Scabs over; a good thing, too. 


| Unfortunate street-dwellers bump 


Into things: telephone poles, the police, 
Each other. Something’s got to 

Stanch the blood, get it to coagulate. 
What is that fortunate chemical? 


This morning I slept in, in my 

Clean pajamas. No scabs, just the usual 
Scars. I’m up at noon, coffee, then head 
Downtown to the bank to pay my PG&E, 
My rent. I’m a lucky man. I'll return 
To my lunch. No open sores. 

Not even a band-aid. 


Hemophilia runs in the Holy Family. 
In the Medieval paintings their skins 
Are pale and translucent; you can see 
The landscapes through them. Here 
On the street at street corners vendors 
Sell coagulants where they used to sell 
Crack. It’s the coming commodity. 
Street people scab over fast. It saves 
Their lives. They’re always 

Running into something. The homeless 
Can’t afford to bleed. 
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Deal With It 


by Michael Creedon 


| Now,L am flying in one. of the 


highest stratospheres, 

Looking down at all the lost 
humble homeless of the world. 

Most of them live in my home town - 
except for a few 

Scattered here and there in India, 
Mexico, Guatemala and places : 
Like that. Oh well, they’re here. 

Quit bitching and 

Deal with it. 


A New World 
by Michael Creedon 
I keep insisting on a new world 
But I’m having a hard time 
Giving up the old one. 

Can we keep this part? 

Can we keep that part? 
Because I don’t know. 

How much can I 

Hang on to? 


I keep insisting on a new world 
But I face the mornings with 

A feeling of horror, and I can’t 
Believe I?ll make it up to what 
I have to be. 


Every day 
I break the law. 


I keep insisting on a new world that 
Offers sanctuary to recalcitrants 
Like me, who don’t know when 
They’ve had enough of the old 

To want the new. 

And I’ve done it all over again 

A thousand times. 


I keep insisting on a new world with 
Peace, and freedom, and equality; 
I can’t see anything wrong with it, 
but I always have to push everything 
and in the end the new world 
Keeps becoming the old world 
But worse : 

And more deceptive. 


The Grapes of Wrath 
by Michael Creedon 


Let’s get together 
And stop fighting over little things 
So we can squeak by 
Like in the Dust Bowl. 
Am I a man or a mouse? 


Remember Tom Joad 
In the black and white movie 
Standing up to all the 

Big labor bosses; 

Yeah, that’s it, 

We can fight for what we 
Believe in. 


At least in food 
Shelter and money 

For everyone. 

Aside from that, Free associate! 
Imagine! 

Set your mind free. 
You don’t need a gun. 


No Man Is An Island 
by Michael Creedon 


Why am I concerned about 

All these homeless people on the street, 
The needy, the poor, the diseased, 
When I’ve got so many problems 

Of my own? 


John Donne said it well, 
‘No man is an island.” 
Well, dammit, it’s true. 


But I keep acting like an island, 
Isolating myself, disconnecting myself 
From my brother. 

I wish I didn’t do that. 


Pretty Baby 
by Michael Creedon 


Pretty baby, panhandling on the street, 
‘As tough as a man, paca 
Getting her daily fix. 

It’s too bad she’s strung out 
Like a crucifix. 


Pretty baby, just hanging out, 
Asking for spare change, 

As strong as a dude, 

It’s too bad she’s lit up 

Like a Christmas tree. 


Pretty baby, where do you come from? 
Pretty baby, where will you go? 

You look so heavenly 

With your punked-out blonde hair 
And pierced nose. 

It’s never too late for you. 


Pretty baby, she’s living on the street. 
She’s high on my agenda 

Of someone to meet. 

I give her spare change 

And she’s above it all. 

Pretty baby never has to crawl. 


Evil 
by Michael Creedon 


I’m tired 

Of getting a pittance 

For all the work I do all day, 
Standing in the sun, 
Sweating in the glare, 
Knowing the rain will come, 
And having no place to go. 


I’m tired 

Of the way you look at me 
As I guzzle the wine 

Of my own sweet blood, 
Underneath an awning, 
Out in front of a deli 

In and out of which people 
Hustle and bustle, 
Looking at me 

As though my misery 
Wasevil. — 
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The Reaper 
by Michael Creedon 
After midnight a long black hearse 


Dwight, Haste, Durant, to Bancroft, 


In death. Who didn’t make it today? 
Behind the wheel, smoked glass, 

The driver and his sidekick, behind 
Black curtains swing their heads 
From left to right, seeking. 

Some people call it the meat wagon. 
It’s rarely empty, what with one thing 
And another. Telegraph Avenue 

Is a long street, striking through 


Sometimes I’m out there at night, 


Trying to look in the windows, hoping 


Of how lively a body is on the street, 
Colorful, moving, gesticulating, 
Florid and wildly dressed. 

It’s not a great stretch 

From blood to embalming fluid. 

The hearse provides the street people. 


| With a dignified exit. I am 


The only one who notices. 
Nobody sees me. 


Everyone thinks death is raw and bloody, 


Odoriferous, hushed, 
Consisting of mesmerism, 
Flaring sirens, flashing lights, 
and turning away. 

I see it different. 

The street will take you down. 
The street claims its own. 


| by Michael Creedon 


| Here he is 
| Dressed i / 


| So I just jean back and ae 
In the sunshine of his drunken love. 


| We have a standard routine 
_ Of jokes we run through 
_Like the one about me 


Eating like a king for the first half 
of the month and then subsisting on 
rice and noodles for the second half 
when the money runs out 

Actually things are a little better 
these days 

But I don’t tell him that 

I’m good for a touch once in a while 
But I don’t want anybody 

getting in the habit 

They'll think I’m a Shah on Broadway 


Here comes my bus 

See you later man 

I stand up 

We shake hands 

Like it’s a formal occasion 
He’s weaving a little bit 


Quite a lot actually 


_Out here in the noonday sun where 
We're practicing manners and decorum 
_Me on my way to another AA meeting 
_And he on his way to another bottle 


Buster 


My old friend 


_We’re not really friends at all 


_And he’s a lot younger than I am 
Ill miss him when he’s gone _ 
And he'll probably be gone 


Soon 


Cruises up Telegraph Avenue to Berkeley 
Checking out the people on the street; 


Other named streets, a low-key spectacle 


Some heavy neighborhoods in the dark. 


Watching the penultimate hearse slide by, 


To catch a glimpse as Pale Rigor Mortis 
| Sets in. At those times I think 
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Ata rally in Oakland, marchers from St. Mary’s Center call for health care and affordable housing. 


I Ask Simply 
by Michael Creedon 


“Tf my thought-dreams 
could be seen 


| They’d probably put my head 
in a guillotine.”” — Bob Dylan 


I am thinking 

violent revolution 
against the fat cats 

who deny me and rule; 
they drive the streets 

in their luxury cars 

and spit on me 

when I ask for a quarter. 
They’re going down. 


Tam dreaming 

about daily bread 

instead of the soggy 
McDonald’s crusts I reap 
only when the fat cats sleep, 
for they would that I should 
have nothing. 


But | ask simply 

for a clean fair world 
where everyone is treated 
with equal humanity 

and there is — I contradict 
myself — no judgment 

by one man or woman 
over another. 


‘Her Thanksgiving | 


| by Michael Creedon 


| She was hanging around 
_ the fires on this guilty 
_ street, looking to 
get some warmth to 
_her frozen feet. 
Quickly the fire 
of broken twigs 
_ burned out into 
_ the icy concrete. 


| It was almost 

| Thanksgiving | 
and she had 

| that one knocked. 


| She would eat with 


_allthe homeless _ 
| off an empty plate. 
| She poked the - 
dying fire _ 

‘for onelast 

| bit of warmth. _ 

_ Then Natalie 
‘disappeared 
_like the blue geese 
‘flying north. _ 
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People on the Street _ 
by Michael Creedon 


“People on the ie 


Need ple ce 0807 Neil Young 


Where do you go hen 


‘The shadows of the concrete canyons _ 


Disappear? There’ salways 
The cemeteries — I’ve done that — 

Hide out among the tombstones. _ 
Pay the neglected dead 

| A visit. But what about you, . 

|The neglected living — who 

‘Visits you? And where do you go 

| When the outer shadow. 

| And men inner shadows Feapiear: 


You can dance with each other 


‘And the light and the right city lights. 
| And the sun and. moon eng the stars 
Disappear. _ : 
Tma person on hes street too, 


| 
People on the street 
[Need a pees to go. 


Our Mutual, 


Different Needs 

by Michael Creedon 

What cannot be expressed 
Cannot be understood. 

I express my needs on the street. 
Can you understand - 

Anempty paper cup © 
Extended in a rain-soaked hand 
In the freezing, silver sleet : 
By a man who has no coat? — 

I can, now that I’ve been there. 
You can, by responding, — 
By looking into my eyes: 3 
Instead of roe away, Fe 


In the cage neutral air. ous 


We can both understand 
My needs. Now | 
Let’s work on yours. — 


lisappear : 


April 2009 
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‘Hats OFF 1 TO a My 


BROTHERS AND SISTERS 
by Michael Creedon 


[ | There’ s people on the street | 
| that are a good part _ 


i ‘and a good part dead. 


| We walk on sess and | shake our heads. 


ane) ies suicide by Jack of NG inner. 
| and outer — you need love to stay alive. 
| So hats off. to all my brothers and sisters 
_who made a wrong turn 
or just didn’t get the breaks. 


Needing Fires 
by Michael Creedon 


Where are the bonfires to warm us 

As we crouch here in our nightly fashion 
In the returning cold and concrete disaster 
Of the street? 


The street, say Shattuck Avenue, where 
Fine-smelling, recently bathed, hair-well-done 
Ladies stride by in expensive leather boots 
And fur coats to keep out the cold wind 

As we’re crouching here against walls 

On the sidewalk, ignored, as we ask for 

The small pittance of any spare change at all. 
Where are the bonfires so we can at least move 
close and keep warm? Is it so much to ask? 


The well-to-do — and it’s not their fault — 
Would still pass by if we were allowed 

To be warm. Not that all of us want fire; 
We’re cold, but some are afraid 

The fires for warmth would drive those 
With money in a wider circle around us. 


‘TI don’t know what to think. 


I’m cold and hungry, I need money 
And this is where I’m sleeping tonight. 


Tom Lowe photo 


